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Arr I. Observations on the Principles which regulate the Course of 
Exchange; and on the present depreciated State of the Currency. 
By William Blake, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. pp.132. 38 Lloyd. 
1810. 


N our review of Sir John Sinclair’s examination of the 
Bullion-Report, (M. R. for November,) we enlarged on the 
state of our exchanges with the Continent, and explained the 
influence which they have had in producing our. present mer 
cantile misfortunes and the depreciation of our paper, Our 
observations were then strictly practical, the discussion of the 
principles of exchange being adjourned to a future Number ; 
and for this investigation the pamphlet now before us will afford 
a fit opportunity. While we state that it does not often fall 
to our lot to peruse, in our critical capacity, so perspicuous and 
able a performance, it is also due to Mr. Blake to add that the 
publication of his pamphlet took place before the Bullion- 
Committee made their Report; and though it investigates only 
one part of the complicated inquiry which at present occupies 


“the attention of the public and the Legislature, that part is 


both the most difficult and the most important: the principles 
of exchange forming, as it were, a key to unlock the entrance 
of that mysterious recess, the approach to which appears to 
puzzle so many of our countrymen. 

Like other writers on the subject of money, Mr. Blake seems 
to be strongly impressed with a sense of the ignorance that 
has hitherto prevailed concerning it, and has therefore chosen 
to give his illustrations at great length. We cannot help 
thinking that he has carried this point rather too far; and that, 
™m common with the most eminent authors on political economy, 
he has not been duly sensible that brevity is compatible with 
perspicuity, and how much less forbidding that study may be 
rendered by a careful condensation. His pamphlet, however, 
is intitled, both by its intrinsic merit and by the interest of the 
subject, to a larger share of attention than we generally allot 
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2 Blake’s Observations on the Course of xchange. 


to such productions; and we shall accordingly endeavour, by 
combining our views with his, to afford in the following pages 
a complete explanation of the. subject of exchange. 

It may be right to premise that this is one of the most dry and 
abstruse topics in the whole range of political economy; and 
that close attention will be requisite to comprehend and follow 
the operation of the leading principles: but this difficulty 
once surmounted, the reader will find the conclusions clear 
and satisfactory. We shall observe, in the arrangement of our 
remarks, the established division into the heads of real, nomi- 
nal, and computed exchange. / 

Real Exchange. ‘The real exchange is founded on actual 
transactions, and rises or falls according as their balance in- 
clines to the one country or the other. Equality of exports and 
imports of merchandise must produce a correspondent equality 
of debts and credits; and the real exchange will then, in 
course, be at par: —but, when any deviation from this equa- 
lity takes place, whether in the way of import or of export, a 
balance to be paid will arise, which is most readily settled by 
bills of exchange. Hence bills on the creditor-country will be 
bought. up in the debtor-country at a premium ; and whenever 
the balance of transactions has been so much on the one side 
as to carry the premium on bills above the expence of trans- 
porting the ptecious metals, recourse will be had to them, as 
a less disadvantageous remittance than bills at a high premium. 
The chief expence on the transmission of specie is insurance ; 
which, of course, varies greatly according to political circum- 
stances. In peace, the transmission of specie between England 
and the Continent costs very little; in a war, conducted like 
the last, with some regard to the interests of commerce, it 
costs between three and four per cent.*; and in a struggle like 
the present, im which all consideration of the rights of neutfals 
and of the benefits of trade appears to be absorbed in indiscri- 
minate hostility, the transportation and insurance of specie are 
found to vary from four to seven per cent. + It is thus doubt- 
ful how soon, in the case of a rising exchange, recourse may be 
had to specie as a preventive of afarther rise. Its power as an 
antidote will necessarily depend on the proportion which the 
quantity, that may be exported, is found to bear to the demand 
for remittances. Of coin, the stock is in general so narrowly 
adjusted to the wants of circulation, that only a small propor- 
tion of it can be spared. Of bullion, the amount is not neces- 
sarily limited: but, being seldom collected in large quantities 
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in any particular quarter, the supply, in the case of a heavy or 
continued drain, 1s to be sought from other countries. Our 
export of bullion to the Continent during the last two years, 
though materially smaller than we might infer from a reference 
to the apparent rate of the exchange, could not have been 
managed without the aid of imports from Spanish.America. 

‘The commercial intercourse of nations has a perpetual ten 
dency to equality ; and hence a similar tendency in regard to 
the real exchange: but this, the natural course, is liable to be 
disturbed by two great causes, (exclusive of minor interrup- 
tions,) viz. a deficient harvest, and the foreign expenditure of 
government. Corn forms so large and so indispensable a por- 
tion cf national consumption, that a failure of its produce at 
home necessarily leads to purchases from abroad, of such an exe 
tent as to alter materially the usual proportion of export and 
import. The foreign expenditure of government consists 
either of subsidies, or of the cost of national troops employed 
abroad. It has been customary with our government to pay 
2 part of this expenditure in bullion, or foreign coin, but more 
in bills of exchange: the latter may take place in two ways ; 
by draught on or by remittance from the Treasury. In the 
former case, which is the more frequent of the two, the bills 
drawn on the Treasury, by our commissary or paymaster abroad, 
are turned into cash by being sold to the merchants on the 
spot; in the other, mercantile bills on the Continent are bought 
on the London exchange for account of the Treasury, and 
transmitted to the station on which they are wanted. In either 
case, the amount required has been generally so great as to 
derange the state of exchange, and to cause great prejudice to 
the trading interests of the country. 

The manner in which the real exchange is perpetually tend- 
ing towards equality is as follows: Merchants receive intelli- 
gence by every post of the prices of commodities abroad, and 
are enabled to form calculations of the prospect of advantage 
by making shipments to or receiving them from. particular 
quarters. ‘The rate of exchange with the place in question is 
a primary point in the calculation: an unfavourable exchange 
operates as a bounty on export. If, for example, the exchange 
between London and Hamburgh be against London, the 
London merchant, on sending goods to Hamburgh for sale, 
receives, in return, a remittance for the sale-price of such 
goods, along with the current premium of exchange on the 
amount of that remittance. Hence a general disposition to 
such shipments, till, as is the case in all competitions of ad- 
venture, the profit is so reduced as to render them no longer 


expedient ; a process, in the course of which the exchange can 
B2 scarcely 
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scarcely fail to be brought down. By the converse of the case, 


_a favourable exchange operates as a bounty on import. The 


merchandise, which is thus made subservient to the restoration 
of the equilibrium of exchange, is not necessarily of any peculiar 
kind, but will be generally found to consist in an extension of 
the accustomed trafic : —-in an increased transmission of those 
atticles which, from local circumstances, one country is enabled 
to supply on better terms than its neighbours; and of which, 
of course, its export-trade is principally formed. Bullion not 
belonging to this class, and being nearly on a level in point of 
price throughout the mercantile communicy at large, will not 
be employed as a corrective of exchange till the rate of ex- 
change has risen so as to do something more than defray the 
expences of its transit. After the exchange has risen so far, 
bullion, from being a vendible commodity in all quarters, is 
likely to become a favourite article of remittance. ‘The expence 
of its transit forms therefore a kind of natural limit to the 
rise of exchange ; and when that rise continues, during a length 
of time, above the cost of transporting bullion, we may weil 
be led to suspect the existence of a depreciation of currency. 

It is obvious that the transit of bullion, in quantity, from 
one state to another, will tend to lower its price in the 
country to which it goes, while it raises the price in that from 
which it is sent; and this, as far as it prevails, is one of the 
circumstances which co-operate towards restoring the equili- 
brium. It shews, in conjunction with other circumstances, 
that a balance of exchange, arising from causes purely com- 
mercial, is not likely to require the transit of much bullion, 
and experiences a corrective influence in every direction: but 
the foreign expenditure of a government is a very different 
matter. ‘This, when large, may exceed all that the export of 
oods can discharge with a profit to the exporter, even when 
stimulated by a bounty. ‘The exchange rising, consequently, 
to the rate that affords a high profit on the export of bullion, 
may create such a demand on the bullion-market as will render 
bullion dearer than coin. As soon as this takes place, and the 
precious metals have become less valuable in the shape of coin 
than in that of builion, the coin will be sought for the purpose of 
converting it into a more profitable form. ‘The way to obtain 
it in this country, when the Bank pays in cash, is to drain it 
from the Bank; and, when cash-payments are suspended, to 
collect it privately from. the general circulation. We shall 
presently explain at some length the use which is generally 
made of coin thus collected: but our immediate business is 
with the rate of exchange, and the manner in which the export 
of coin may be made subservient to retarding its farther rise. 
8 Our 
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Our coin may be exported for this purpose in two ways, either 
in the shape of-coin when collected ; or in that of bullion, after 
having undergone the process of melting: both are contrary-to 
certain of our laws: but these are laws which it has never been 
found practicable to carry completely into effect, and which 
serve no farther purpose than that of clogging the export of cain 
with a charge proportioned to the risque incurred in the evasion. 

We have thus traced the operation of a high, or, in other 
words, an unfavourable rate of exchange, in prompting the ex- 
port first of merchandise, next of bullion, and lastly of cojn. 
Ali this it is essential to understand, that we may avoid the 
general error of imagining that the precious metals, when ex- 
ported, are required, not as a remittance, but for some specific 
use in the quarter to which they are sent. ‘This error we are 
the rather induced to noti¢e, because it pervades the evidence 
of several of the witnesses examined by the Bullion-Committee; 
and because the wants of Bonaparte’s military chest supply a 
first-rate argument to the opponents of the resumption of our 
cash-payments. ' Those who are so vehemently alarmed, lest 
our arch enemy should succeed in effecting a drain of the gald 
in the Bank, may rest assured that, wide as are his dominions, 
no part of them can extract specie from this country otherwise 
than through the medium of an unfavourable real exchanges 
How far we have ourselves been the authors of the present 
state of exchange, and how far its continuance depends on the 
disposition of our government, may be judged from what was 
said, in our November Review,of the nature of the American 
trade with the Continent. A'favourable harvest has already 
alleviated a pressure of one kind on our exchange; and if to 


this we add a sound policy towards America, we may turn into, 


ridicule any attempt to deprive us of our specie. Were Bona- 
parte even to go the length of paying a premium for our 
guineas, we might safely give a welcome to this fresh proof of 
his malignity and of his ignorance of trade: assured that it 
would surpass even his imperial power to withhold them ; and 
that short would be the interval ere they were again landed on’ 
our shores. — Let us keep two things steadily in mind ; first, 
that bullion is not in particular demand on the Continent * ; 
and next, that the profit on its export is very small, even at the 
present high exchange, because, (as we shall shew presently,) 
as far as the rise of exchange proceeds from the depreciation of 
our notes, it is a nominal rise, and affords no inducement 


whatever to export specie. 
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* Bullion-Report, p. 3. 
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It is greatly to be regretted that a matter of such importance 
to the welfare of commerce, as the principles of money and 
exchange, should wear so forbidding an aspect to inquirers. 
Much of the intricacy attendant on it might (as Mr. Blake 
remarks,) have been prevented, had the dealers in bullion been 
a class confined to the mere supply of the commodity, as an 
article of manufacture and merchandise, without meddling 
with bills of exchange. Bullion, in that case, would not have 
had so many mysterious properties ascribed to it; its import~ 
ation would not have been accounted synonimous with national 
opulence ; nor would its exportation have been deemed the fore- 
runner of national impoverishment. The fact would have been 
apparent that its importation took place to supply the wants of 
manufacture at home, or to meet the demands of some parti- 
cular branch of trade abroad, like that of China, in which 
bullion was formerly a primary requisite. Such would have 
been its general course ; and as long as this was the case, it 
would have borne no peculiar character, but have been consi- 
dered as one of the mere commodities of trade. All this while, 
it would have remained in the management of the bullion- 
dealers ; and when it passed from their hands into those of the 
bill-dealer, or general merchant, it would have been only in 
the case (necessarily rare) in which the inequality of the ex- 
change had become so great as to exceed the transit-expences 
of bullion. In such cases, it was no longer to be considered 
as a mere commodity; another property became apparent, the 
property of being universally exchangeable ; — which, after all, 
is the only peculiarity that it possesses, since it no moze con~ 
stitutes wealth than any other commodity. 

Nominal Exchange. By the nominal exchange between two 
countries, 1s meant, not that which is affected by a balance of 
actual transactions, but that which is produced by an alteration 
in the currency of either. ‘The currency of a ceuntry may be 
affected in its value in three ways; 1st, by debasing the qua- 
lity of the metal; 2d, by reducing its weight; 3d, by artif- 
etally increasing or diminishing its total amount. ‘The first of 
these methods is now excluded, in a manner, from civilized 
society ; and the second may also be considered as banished 
from the practice of civilized governments: but its effects may 
notwithstanding be felt according to the state of wear of the 
coin of different countries. ‘The par of exchange is that sum 
of the currency of either, which contains the same value of 
gold or silver as a given sum of the currency of the other. 
Thus 24 livres of France constituting the same value of silver 
as a pound sterling, the par of exchange with France formerly 
was 24. ‘The par once fixed, all alterations of the coin neces- 
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sarily cause deviations from it. Before the great reformation of 
our gold coin in 1774, our exchange with France was, on ac- 
count of the lightness of our coin, two or three per cent. below 
par: but after the reformation it rose to par.— Another kind of 
deviation from par, distinct from the wear of coin, arises from 
the standard of one country being gold, while that of another is 
silver; the relative value of these metals being by no means per- 
manent, but fluctuating perhaps in no long course of years to 
an extent of three, four, or five per cent. — However, since the 
adoption of the modern practice of forming a circulating medium 
by a mixture of paper with coin, the chief cause of fluctuation, 
in the nominal exchange, has consisted, not in any change in- 
cident to the metallic part of the currency, but in an artificial 
alteration of the whole amount of the currency; that is, an 
alteration in the amount of the money, without a correspondent 
alteration in the amount of the commodities circulated by the 
money. Before the adoption of paper, currency could not sue 
perabound, because an equivalent was previously paid for it by 
the issuer. No such trade as that of issuing currency then 
existed ; —no class of individuals whose profits depended on the 
amount which they were enabled to keep ina course of circu- 
lation. Now, whenever the temptation to over-issue has led 
(by whatever process) to an increase of currency without a 
correspondent increase of exchangeable commodities, the value 
of the currency must fall, in pursuance of the general principle 
that excess of quantity decreases price ; — and foreign countries 
having nothing to do with our deteriorations of money, our ex- 
change with them must fall in proportion to the fall of our cur- 
rency below its former value. 

Such are the causes which operate on the nominal exchange. 
Their effects, when examined, will be found strictly nominal, 
and incapable of giving rise to any of those counteracting cir- 
cumstances in trade, of which the fluctuations of the real ex- 
change are productive. ‘This fact will be most readily under- 
stood by analyzing a practical case. Suppose our currency to 
have fallen, by debasement or by over-issue, ten per cent., and 
{which is the same thing) our commodities to have risen as 
much ; our foreign exchanges are then of course ten per cent. 
against us. An individual in London, owing rool. in Ham- 
burgh, can have recourse to no method of payment less un- 
favourable than that of paying 11ol. English currency for a 
bill of rool. on Hamburgh. Bullion having risen ten per cent. 
like other commodities, the amount, which, when shipped to 
Hamburgh, would yield rool., must cost in London rrel. 
The case is similar in regard to all other kinds of merchandise. 
«—Lhus, while the real exchange is prevented by the natural 
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tendency of trade towards equality from remaining long on thie 
one side or the other, to any considerable degree, the nominal 
exchange must remain permanently unequal, until the currency be 
reformed. — Let us now consider in what way this reform takes 
place. 

When the depreciation ‘arises from wear of coin, which was 
the case among ourselves before 1774, the obvious remedy is 
a new coinage : — but the matter which it behoves us, at the 
present juncture, to investigate, is much more complicated. 
it is the case of a mixed currency of coin and paper, under- 
going depreciation from excess of paper, and with a law prohi- 
biting any difference of price between the paper and the coin. 
Were the paper lawfully saleable at a discount, the market- 
price would point out the distinct value of each ; and coin would 
maintain its worth both in home-purchases and foreign ex- 
changes, while the depreciation of paper in both would be equal: 
a depreciation which, in regard to foreign transactions, would 
point out accurately the difference between the rates of real and 
those of nominal exchange. While, however, the law prohibits, 
as with us, the sale of paper at a discount, coin becomes in- 
volved in the fall of paper ; and increasing efforts will be made 
to rescue it from so disadvantageous a partnership. It will be 
collected, as long as the Bank pays in cash, by draining it from 
the Bank in exchange for notes; and, when the Bank has sus- 
pended cash-payments, it will be gathered, by secret and indirect 
methods, from general circulation. ‘The specie, thus collected, 
is worth more at home in the shape of bullion than in that of 
coin; and worth more abroad than at home in either shape. 
The coin, therefore, will be made to disappear in two, ways 3 
by melting for sale at home as bullion, and by export. Of these 
modes, meiting is the much more general and effectual process : 
it is so easily performed that no penalties can restrain it; and 
it costs so little, that it can be carried on with vigour at a rate of 
profit which is too small to defray the charge of export. The 
export of specie, on the other hand, depends, as we have seen, 
on the state of the real exchange: with the nominal exchange 
it has little to do, unless in the particular case in which melting 
has been carried so far as to make bullion a cheaper article of 
merchandise at home than abroad. Previously to 1774, melt- 
ing was practised to a great extent: but the bullion procured 
from coin being beught up by the Bank for the purpose of re- 
coining, it is not likely that any export whatever of melted 
coin took place. During the last two years, melting has gone 
on without any re-purchase on the part of the Bank. Some 
export has no doubt occurred, particularly at the period in 


which the real exchange was greatly against us; yet that a 
part 
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part only of our melted coin has been exported is apparent from 
the remarkable fact that, while our coin is so much reduced, 
we continue to have a sulliciency of bullion *. | 

Such is the process, ungracious indeed but ultimately salu- 
tary, which proves a corrective of the excess of paper-money in 
a mixed currency. As long as the issuers of paper-money are 
liable to pay in cash, the operation of this corrective will be 
irresistible ; and the Bank will find it necessary to terminate a 
losing contest by contracting their issues till they have raised 
their paper to the value of coin:—but, if they be relieved 
from the obligation of cash-payments, the antidote is divested 
of its power, and the public is exposed to suffer all the evils of 
a protracted irregularity in its money-system. 

Computed Exchange. Having thus explained the nature of 
the rea/ as well as of the nominal exchange, it remains that we 
say a few words on what is called the computed exchange. By 
this term is meant nothing else than the current-rate of ex- 
change, as it is quoted by and received among merchants. It 
may either be stationary for a considerable time, or it may vary 
every post-day. Being the actual rate of exchange, it may be 
termed by the contemplative inquirer “ the result, for the time, 
of the several circumstances which affect both the real and the 
nominal exchange :” but the man of business knows little or 
nothing either of these distinctions or of the causes which 
constitute them. The terms rea/, nominal, and computed ex- 
change sound strangely to his ears; and he is apt to consign 
them, with some degree of impatience, to those whom he re- 
gards as theorists. He troubles himself equally little about the 
par of exchange; all that he asks or considers is its current 
rate, howsoever preduced. Accordingly, the meaning of com- 
puted exchange will be most intelligible to the man of business 
if termed the current exchange ; and to the man out of business, 
if called the apparent exchange. 

Lffects of depreciation of currency. It has not occurred to us, 
in the course of our critical labours, to meet with a satisfactory 
explanation of the particular manner in which paper, not con- 
vertible into cash, becomes subject to progressive depreciation ; 
or, in other words, produces an artificial rise in the price of 
commodities. We regret that Mr. Blake has not exerted his: 
analyzing powers more ciosely on this intricate inquiry. Alk 
that he has told us amounts briefly to this, that it being the 
interest of men in trade to borrow as much as they can obtain, 
and that of the Bank to lend as much as it can with safety, an 
excess from the effect of these co-operating causes can scareely 








* See the review of Sir John Sinclair, already cited. 
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fail to. arise, in the absence of the legitimate check. The 
goodness of the bill offered for discount is (as we remarked in 
a preceding Number) a very sufficient reason for making an 
advance to the individual applicant, but a very zasuflicient 
cause for making an addition to the mass of our currency ;— 
and when, by continuing to act on this seducing rule, an over- 
issue has actually taken place, the Bank, since the suspension- 
act, has neither proper means of perceiving the evil, nor an 
adequate stimulant to redress it. Mr. Blake considers (and we 
are, in a great degree, disposed to agree with him) that the 
most serious mischief of the suspension-act has been effected 
in the over-issue of country-banks: the managers of which, 
being personally interested in the increase of their issues, are 
likely to make a less moderate use of their credit than a body 
of gentlemen who, like the Directors of the Bank of England, 
are properly agents in the affairs cf others. The latter have re- 
cently lost, indeed, a portion of their respectability by the evasive 
tendency of a part of their evidence before the Bullion-Com- 
mittee, as well as by the presumption of their legal organ: 
but, while the public will apply merited animadversion to such 
conduct, we ought to keep in mind that it seems to arise more 
from an esprit de corps than from the suggestions of private in- 
terest; the Directors having in general much more of their 
property vested in commercial undertakings than in bank- 
stock. 

Mr. Blake’s pamphlet becomes more interesting when he 
proceeds to treat of the pernicious effects of a depreciation of 
currency on the foreign expenditure of government ; effects 
the more to be regretted, because the state of the nominal 
exchange may always be made subject to controul. A fall in 
the nominal exchange is a more serious concern to government 
than to an individual merchant; since the latter may re- 
cover in one way what he has lost in another, but to govern- 
ment the loss is absolute. Its foreign expenditure being payable 
in foreign currency, government must remit a sum of home- 
currency equal both to the foreign sum and to the amount of © 
the depreciation. If the depreciation be ten per cent., the mil- 
lion expended abroad must be paid by remitting from England 
eleven hundred thousand pounds. Whatever be the method 
adopted to effect this remittance, whether by having bills 
drawn on the Treasury from abroad, by sending out bullion, 
or by buying and sending out mercantile biils, the loss is un- 
avoidable. Bullion, like all ether commodities, must have risen 
ten per cent.; and the bills, whether here or abroad, must cost 
government the same premium. — At home, likewise, the fali 
of money is productive of a similar though less absolute in- 
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erease of expence. The only way in which government ob- 
tains a return is by the augmentation of that portion of the 
taxes which is levied on property in the ratio of its value. 
These in course become productive of a larger sum, in pro- 
portion as money falls and commodities rise; but they do not 
constitute a great part of our revenue, and their increase is 
materially outweighed by the more general increase of govern- 
ment expenditure. 

Of the amount of our foreign expenditure, in late years, no 
return had been made at the time when Mr. Blake wrote: but 
he regarded the annual excess of our exports to the Continent 
above our imports as an approximation to it; that is, the ba- 
jance which most of our countrymen have, like Lord Sheffield, 
‘been pleasing themselves with reckoning as clear gain, is con- 
sidered by the present rigid investigator as nothing better than a 
provision for the payment of our debts. This negative view of 
the matter is confirmed by the documents in the Appendix to 
the Bullion-Report, as well as by others that are cited in a late 
publication (Bosanquet’s Practical Observations) which will 
soon engage our attention. Mr. Blake argues the point very 
coolly, and seems scarcely aware how much it will cost the 
public to adopt his opinion ; an opinion implying a sacrifice of 
our favourite notion of a balance of trade; and a notion which 
has not only been the subject of sincere belief, but of public 
boast, by our statesmen from time immemorial to Mr. Perceval 
downwards, This idea, indeed, has something in it socomfortable 
that it has gained universal currency ; for every nation, that 
can read and write, is firmly persuaded that it extracts a yearly 
sum from its neighbours by means of the balance of trade. 
Would we, however, only look around among ourselves, and 
observe how the different counties of England, by trading to- 
gether, find it possible to advance in wealth without subtracting 
from the property of each other, it would require no painful 
exercise of the mind to apply the analogy to a mercantile com- 
monwealth of separate states. We might next carry our re- 
flecting powers a little farther, and discover that the effect of 
trade is to increase the produce of the land and labour of a 
country ; an increase demonstrated (among other things) by 
augmented fertility and population, both of which, we should 
think, are substantial additions to national power, yet not of a 
nature that requires to be gained in the shape of a balance from 
our neighbours. Let us next consider that all commerce is, 
directly or indirectly, an exchange of equivalents ; and we shall 
then not be long in taking up the opinion that two countries, 
trading together, have more reason to expect an even account 
than a balance. All this pre-meditation is requisite to bring our 
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minds to a fit state for the ungracious discovery that the annuak 
millions, which we have long flattered ourselves with trans- 
. ferring from the pockets of our neighbours to our own, are so 
far from forming a receipt that they represent the amount which 
we have been successively sending abroad to discharge our 
debts, particularly the foreign expenditure of government. 

We have now brought our observations on this subject to a 
close, and have filled up a sketch which, being similar in arrange. 
ment, and, in a considerable degree, in argument to that of 
Mr. Blake, may serve to give our readers an idea of the nature 
of his publication. In taking leave of this intelligent writer, 
we cannot help expressing a wish to see the other departments 
of the Bullion-question undergo an analyzing process from his 
hands. The Report and Appendix of the Bullion-Committee 
are, in some respects, to be considered rather as being a’store- 
house of materials than as a definitive discussion of the subject. 
Much yet remains to be done, to render the inquiry attractive 
to the public; and a pamphlet might succeed in rousing the 
dormant attention of many who know, from some experience, 
that the pages of a Committee-Report are not “ pages of 
amenity.” A re-consideration of the present state of exchange 
would probably lead Mr. Blake to ascribe its origin less to over~ 
issue of paper, and more to mercantile causes, than he has yet 
done; and perhaps to alter, in a similar way, the course of 
his reasoning (p. 28. et seq.) on the price of bullion in 1795. 

We must not conclude this article without noticing an error 
of some consequence, into which we are rather surprized that 
a writer of Mr. Blake’s penetration should have fallen. In 
treating (p. 106.) of the ruinous effects of a depreciation of 
currency to the public creditor, the officer, and the annuitant 
of every description, Mr.B. adds that to the merchant it is of no 
consequence whatever, his rate of profits keeping pace with the 
fallof money. ‘This is true in some degree, as to income, but 
there is another thing still dearer to the merchant than income, 
we mean capital. Mercantile capital, being chiefly vested in 
the shape of money, is exposed in a great measure to the pres- 
suze of depreciation. This fact, we are aware, has escaped 
the attention of the majority of persons engaged in trade, as 
much as it has escaped Mr. Blake; and no wonder, since the 
frequent changes occurring in the career of a mercantile ad- 
venturer conceal almost always from others, and generally from 
himself, the effects of this latent malady. Its silent and 
gradual progress is unnoticed in the hurry of speculation, in the 
rumour of rapid gains, and in the more certain intelligence of dis- 
appointments : but whoever has deliberately observed the con- 


dition of our long established merchants (and it is their condi- 
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tion that affords the best criterion of the state of trade at large,) 
will find that, notwithstanding all their industry, the rea/ ine 
crease of their capital has been materially retarded by the 
unfortunate depreciation of money during the last eighteen 


years. L oO. 
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Aer. 11. Memoirs of William Paley, D.D. By George Wilson 
Meadley. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. ‘To which 
is added an Appendix. S8vo. pp. 408, 103. 6d. Boards, 
Cradock, Kc. IS1!o. 


1 is a remark often repeated, and as often wanting repetition, 
that biography is apt to be more communicative than judi- 
cious. ‘The desire of telling a// carries the memorialist too far, 
since it is by no means necessary that.all should be told. When 
we consider the effect of example, we lament that it should be 
recorded of such a man as Dr. Paley, that he once said that 
s¢ he could not afford to keep a conscience.” ‘Though this ree 
mark was no doubt played off in a jocular Way, it makes a 
discovery of no pleasant kind, and will probably be quoted in 
future by persons who are inclined to sacrifice principle to in- 
terest: in which case, the preservation of such a saying is as 
likely to do harm, as the best part of Dr. Paley’s writings to do 
good. Mr. Meadley cannot explain away the impression whic 
it is calculated to make; it will pursue the reader through al 
the narrative of his hero’s numerous preferments; and it will 
impress the infidel with a persuasion that Dr. Paley wrote more 
from the head than the heart, and was restrained from yielding 
to the full bent of his convictions by a regard to what he could 
afford. In one or two other instances, it might have been as 
well if the MS. had been blotted; though in general the work 
is ‘executed in a manner which is creditable to the biographer, 
and which, we are inclined to believe, affords a fair portrait of 
the subject of it. 

Still, however, to those individuals who are entering on the 
same career, a sketch of Dr. Paley’s life may operate as a power- 
ful stimulus, and serve to point out the prudential line of con- 
duct ; for though it is a source of regret to the biographer that 
the talents and useful labours of his friend were not rewarded 
with episcopal honours, it surely must be matter of some en- 
couragement to students of ability in our yniversities, to know 
that a man who was the son of a master of a free grammar 
school, and entered his college as a sizar, had his literary exer 
tions rewarded by a series of valuable preferments, and died «a 
rector, a prebendary, and a sub-dean,’ with an income from 
the church exceeding 2000l. a year. 

William 
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William Paley was born in July 1743 at-Peterborough. His 
father, who kept the school at Giggleswick, superintended his 
boyhood, which was marked by bodily inactivity and mental 
exertion. He was sent in 17§8 to Cambridge, and was ad- 
mitted a sizar at Christ’s college. In1759 he became a resi- 
dent member, and in 1760 was elected a scholar on the found- 
ation of his college. ‘Though not altogether inattentive to his 
improvement, he was not regularly studious ; and though not 
guilty of vicious excesses, nor indifferent to the propriety of 
moral conduct, he loved society and conviviality more than his 
books. His biographer relates an anecdote, on the evidence of 
Paley himself, which exactly delineates his situation at that 
time, and records the singular circumstance that roused him 
to a happy exertion, without which he would have been lost 


to himself and the world : 


‘¢ T spent the first two years of my undergraduateship happily but 
unprofitably. I was constantly in society, where we were not immoral, 
but idle and rather expensive. At the commencement of my third 
year, however, after having left the usual party at rather a late hour 
in the evening, I was awakened at five in the morning by one of my 
companions, who stood at my bed-side, and said — * Paley, I have 
been thinking what ad ’d fool you are. I coud do nothing, 
probably, were I to try, and can afford the life I lead: you could 
do every thing, and cannot afford it. I have had no sleep during 
the whole night on account of thesz reflections, and am now come 
solemnly to inform you, that if you persist in y6ur indolence, I must 


renounce your society ” 
«¢ | was so struck,” Mr. Paley continued, * with the visit and the 


visitor, that I lay in bed great part of the day, and formed my plan. 


I ordered my bed-maker to prepare my fire every evening, in order 
that it might be lighted by myself. I arose at five, read during the 
whole of the day, except such hours as chapel and hall required, 
allotting to each portion of time its peculiar branch of study ; and 
just before the closing of the gates, (nine o’clock,) I went to a 
neighbouring coffee-house, where I constantly regaled upon a mutton 
chop and a dose of milk punch. And thus, on taking my bachelor’s 


degree, 1 became senior wrangler.” 


Having broken through the temptations which so often en- 
snare students at the University, his progress was rapid: he 
raduated with reputation ; and soon afterward he became a 
lecturer. Like some other great men, he for a short time was 
engaged in the drudgery of a private school, being an assistant 
in an academy at Greenwich; a situation of which the vicinity to 
the metropolis afforded him an opportunity of knowing some- 
thing of the world. In1765, the University of Cambridge 
having proposed for the subject of a Latin prize-essay, ‘ The 


relative moral value of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophy,” 
Utrum 
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Utrum civitati perniciostor sit Epicuri aut Zenonis philosophia ? 
he embarked as a candidate ; and his Dissertation, in which he 
awarded the preference to Zeno, obtained the prize, notwith- 
standing the objections which were made to it in consequence 
of its being accompanied by long notes im English. In 1766, 
he was elected a fellow of Christ’s college, and took priest’s 
ordersin 1767. In 1771, he was appointed one of the White- 
hall preachers. As a college-tutor he obtained pre-eminent re- 
putation, and the lectures which he delivered on this occasion 
were the foundation of some of those works which he after- 
ward published. About the year 1772, he became acquainted 


with the American General Lee, who has been supposed. to 


have written the letters of Junius ; with Mr. Law, (now Lord 
Ellenborough) third son of the Bishop of Carlisle ; and with 


Dr. Jebb. 

When at this period the controversy occurred on the pro- 
priety of requiring a subscription to the 3g articles, Paley, 
though attached by sentiment as well as by friendship to the 
reforming party, declined to sign the petition presented to 
Parliament ; and it was on this occasion that he jocularly al- 
leged, in excuse for his refusal, that ‘‘ he could not afford to 
keep a conscience.” His biographer makes the following re- 
marks, in order to break the force of those strictures which 
such a declaration from the mouth of a clergyman would na- 


turally excite : 


‘ For this apology, taken in the gross and obvious meaning of the 
terms, no reprobation can be too severe ; and such words, falling ia 
any sense from a man of Mr. Paley’s weight and authority, are cal- 
culated to do great mischief among feeble and unreflecting persons, 
Yet this, like many other expressions which he uttered with his con« 
stitutional vivacity, should by no means be too rigidly interpreted, as 
implying a decided resolution to make self-interest the sole criterion 
of his conduct. 

‘ It is possible, no doubt, that, when he considered the power and 
influence of the adverse party, and the wonted indifference of the 
mary, in all questions of principle and enlightened reasoning, he des« 
paired of success ; and thence prudently declined engaging in a mea- 
sure, which, without procuring the slightest relief to the petitioners, 
might have narrowed his own sphere of present usefulness, and 
thwarted all his prospects of future advancement in life. But it ig 
still more likely that, expecting the question would be renewed with 
greater weight and authority on some future occasion, he reserved 
with that view his exertions in the cause; for he has been often heard 
to confess,—‘* I know that I am a coward in this business, but I 
will come in with the next wave, and that will be a larger.” 


Mr. Meadley has here ingeniously laboured to get Paley out 
of a scrape, into which the demon of wit betrayed him; but 
13 will 
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will he succeed with the penetrating reader ? In the spright- 
Kiness of the remark, Dr. Paley forgot that it made too great a 
discovery, and unlocked the secret of his soul. He comforted 
himself with hoping that, in future, he should be able more 
completely to satisfy his own mind: but we do not find in the 
sequel that he was ever less §a coward’ in divulging his senti- 
ments on ‘controverted points of theology. His biographer 
(p- 235.) informs us that § the minutia of Dr..Paley’s creed 
have never been distinctly avowed, and the charge of hetero- 
doxy, so generally attached to his theological tenets, is sup- 
ported by the omissions, rather than the assertions of his 
works.’ In this respect he certainly manifested great pru- 
dence. As in politics, (see p. 265, 6.) he avoided < to start 
any plans of reform, and endeavoured to make the best of 
things in their present state,’ so in religion he steered clear of 
the speculative points of doctrine, and confined himself to the 
provinces of practical religion and natural theology, to mor- 
ality, and the evidences of Christianity. Mr.M. would persuade 
us that the Doctor was impeded in his progress to the mitre ¢ by 
the freedom of his manner in the story of the pigeons* ; by his 
liberal construction of the oath of allegiance+; by his asser- 
tion that gevernment may be too secure t; by his judicious limita- 
tions of the duty of civil obedience §; by his argument that the 
obligation of subjects and sovereigns 1s reciprocal ||; by his 
just and striking remark, that the divine right of dings is like 
the divine rigin of constables | 3 and still more by his enlight- 
ened views of religious establishments and toleration**.’ Had he, 
however, been known to have been orthodox, these objections 
would have been feathers in the scale. ‘They will never make 
me a Bishop,” said Paley himself; and he had good reason for 


the assertion. | 
Having obtained the rectory of Musgrave in Westmorland, 


_ to which he was inducted May 26, 1775, Dr. Paley retired 


from college-life into the diocese of Carlisle ; and having at- 





_ €*® Mor. and Pol. Phil. b. iii. pt. isc 1- 


«+ Idem, b. ili. pt. i. c. 18. 

«+ Idem, 4to. p.411 3 8vo. vol.il. p.138. 

* § Idem, 4tof p.424 3 8vo. vol.u. p.154. 

¢ || Idem, 4to. p 434 3 8vo. vol.il. p.169. 
. © @ Idem, 4to. p. 440. “ The divine right of Kings is, like the 
divine right ot Constable:, the law of the land, or even actual and 
quiet possession of their office ; a right, ratified, we humbly pre- 
sume, by the divine approbation, so long as obedience to their au- 
thority-appears to be necessary or conducive to the common wel- 
fare.” This remark is somewhat differently worded in the later 
editions. 8vo. vol. i. p. 178. | 
- €#e© Idem, b.vi, chap. 10.’ tached. 
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tached himself to the handsome Miss Hewitt of Carlisle, he 
was married to that lady in June 1776. At Musgrave, he 1s 
reported to have passed some of the happiest days of his life. 
This village, situated on the banks of the river Eden, afforded 
him an opportunity of indulging in his favourite amusement of 
angling ; and one of his sayings relative to trouling for pike 1s 
recorded : but it does not appear that this sport interrupted his 
“‘ fishing for men,” since in the same year he was inducted to the 
vicarage of Dalston; on the roth of September 1777, on resign- 
ing the living of Musgrave, he was instituted to the valuable 
rectory of Appleby ; and in 1780 he became a prebendary, and 
in 1782 archdeacon of Carlisle. In the progress of his ad- 
vancement to this eminence in the church, he was known as 2 
writer only by the publication of sermons and other pamphlets 
of the minor kind: but from this period he became more dis- 
tinguished. First appeared his Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy *;.in 1785. ‘This is an excellent work, notwithstanding 
a few objectionable passages, and may be considered as a liberal 
book, which, instead of teaching the duties hyperbolically, in- 
culcates and approves much compromise with conveniences 
expediency, and usage. He next printed in 1790 his Hore 
Pauline, the best of his productions; in which the genuineness 
of Paul’s epistles is established by means of ably tracing the 
undesigned coincidence between his allusions and his adventures 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. In 1794 Dr. P. gave 
to the world his Evidences of Christianity 3 an useful book, but 
of less originality :— in 1802, his Natural Thealogy, which dis- 
cusses the argument from design, and which (as the biographe 

remarks) may be safely recommended, as altogether the very 
best manualof Theism hitherto produced;’—and lastly appeared a 
posthumous volume of Sermons. With his literary reputation, honour 
and riches grew: he obtained the vicarages of Addingham and 
Stanwix, was made subdean of Lincoln, took the degree of 
D. D., and was inducted in 1795 to the lucrative rectory of 
Bishop-Wearmouth, worth 12o0ol. per annum. In this year he 
married a second wife ; and fortune seems to have been liberal 
of her favours: but we may say, ‘ Quicquid tibi prodest—mori- 
turo?” He did not enjoy his beautiful rectory, with its park, 
&c. more than ten years. In 1800 he was attacked by a 
violent nephralgic complaint, accompanied with a species of 
melena; warm bathing at Buxton was tried in vain; and his latter 
years were embittered with frequent sufferings, which he bore 








ite Paley owns that here he borrowed much from the desultory but 
ingenious treatise by Mr. A. ‘fucker, intitled, The Light of Nature 
pursued. 
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with fortitude, tranquilly breathing his last, aged 62, on the 
25th of May 1805. | 
The a. of Dr. Paley as a man and as a divine is fully 

displayed by Mr. Meadley, who does justice to his clear and_ 
comprehensive intellect, to his original and enlightened refléc- 
tions on the transactions of human life, to his liberal and 
catholic spirit, and to his attractive social qualities. We shall 
take notice, in our Catalogue for this month, of a selection from 
Dr. Paley’s works, by Mr. Hamilton Reid, which will give oc- 
casion for a few additional remarks on them and on himself 3 
at present, we add. only that the Appendix to the Memoirs be- 
fore us contains, among other papers, extracts from Dr. P.’s 
College-lectures, which justify the encomiums bestowed on him 
by his pupils; and that a well executed portrait is prefixed to 


the volume. 
Mo-y- 








Art. III. Lectures on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch, de- 
signed to shew the Divine Origin of the Jewish Religion, chiefly 
from internal Evidence. In three Parts; I. The Authenticity 
and Truth of the History ; II ‘The theological, moral, and po- 
litical Principles of the Jewish Law; IIi. A Review of Objec- 
tions. Delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the Lecture established by the Provost and Senior Fellows, under 
the Will of Mrs. Anne Donnelan. By the Rev. Richard Graves, 
D.D. M.R.LA. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 
Two Vols. 8vo. about 5co pp. ineach Volume. 16s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 


D : eer-aimale of Revelation necessarily includes a defence of the 
dispensations recorded in the Old Testament, and par- 
ticularly of the Divine origin of the Jewish religion. ‘The 
Pentateuch, as containing the history of the establishment of 
this religion, as well as of the moral and political system con 
nected with it, in.an eminent degree invites the study of évery 
theologian who is anxious to acquire a correct view of those 
antient writings to Which the authors of the N. T. refer, and 
of that system on which the gospel scheme is erected. Of all 
the monuments of antiquity, the Pentateuch is the most curi- 
ous ; and it is of great moment to obtain correct notions of it, 
both as a literary composition and as a decument to which 
Jews and Christians equally appeal. As a preliminary to its 
adduction in evidence on any point of controversy, it appears 
to us absolutely necessary to consider its nature in a literary 
view, setting aside, for the present, the question of its inspira- 
tion : its value as a Hebrew classic work being completely as- 
certained, the state of its text scttled, and the precise import of 
‘; * tS 
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its phraseology explained, we shall enter well prepared. on an 
examination of its contents : but, unless sound, judicious, and 
unfettered criticism leads the way, the Pentateuch will be read 
with little profit, and we shall be encumbered with difliculties 
in its defence which do not necessarily arise out of the subject... 
Every thing conspires to awaken our vigilance and perspicacity 
in this inquiry; the antiquity of the five books ascribed to 
Moses the Jewish Legislator, the history of the text, the alter-. 
ations which it has received under the various fortunes of the 
Jews, its manifest and palpable interpolations, and its oriental 
style, are all circumstances which the modern theologian ought 
to keep in remembrance. 

That superstitious reverence which the Jew feels for the 
Pentateuch, the able Christian critic will lay aside. Its author 
having no where advanced a claim to inspiration, we need not 
embarrass ourselves with this assumption ; and, since the au- 
thenticity of the leading facts respecting the ‘heocracy is not 
affected by certain errors and interpolations in the narrative, it 
is not judicious to take too high ground in contending for the 
purity of the present text. Supposing Moses to have been the 
original writer, he could not have been the author of every part 
of the history as it now stands ; the last chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, for instance, which relates the death of that Lawgiver,. . 
could not have proceeded from his pen; and the attentive 
reader will perceive other portions of the Pentateuch, which 
must have been composed subsequently to the period of Moses. 
‘The late Dr. Geddes contended that the whole. was written in» 
Canaan by some anonymous author, who is everywhere ad- 
dicted to the marvelous, and who generally clothes his narrative 
in the garb of poetic imagery. As to the poetic imagery, 
we conceive it to be nothing more than the high colouring 
which is common to all Eastern compositions, and which will - 
never mislead the learned commentator ;—as to the objection 
of its abounding with the marvelous, we may observe that, 
though it is impossible to exclude miracles without denying 
the divine origin of the Jewish Law, more marvels appear, on 
the present face of the narrative than ought to. be. allowed : , 
but whatever may be the glosses and interpolations which have 
crept into the text, and which were evidently added after the . 

ews were in possession of the land of Canaan, we cannot . 
think that Geddes was justified in maintaining that the whole 
was composed in the promised land. He would probably, how- . 
ever, have been not far from the truth in saying (Gedice) that -. 
the Pentateuch was redacted in Palestine ; and we think that 
this circumstance is of some importance towards explaining the 


actual state of the text, aud removing difficulties which in our 
C2 judgment 
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judgment it is more rhanly and discreet to cut than to explain 
away. It will be seen in the sequel what use we shall make 
of this remark. 

When we take into consideration the civil state of the Jews 
at the promulgation of the law, their rude and unsettled con- 
dition for 400 years under the Judges, the change from priestly 
to regal government, the division of the twelve tribes into two 
distinct kingdoms, and thgir oppression under the Babylonish 
captivity, not to mention other circumstances which operated 
the most powerful changes, we may fairly presume that their 
sacred books have felt the effects of these revolutions. On the 
very face of the record, as the lawyers would say, we are as- 
sured that this must have been the case. Dr. Graves, in the 
volumes now: before us, admits the fact in several instances, 
and we wish that he had admitted it in more. He very freely owns 
that the paragraph in Gen, xxxvi.31.&c. must have been inserted 
after the establishment of a king in Israel ; and if in the very 
book of Genesis (a book with which Dr. Graves is afraid to 
meddle, ). whole passages were introduced into the sacred history, 
probably even after the reign of Solomon, surely the modern 
critic is not to be severely reprobated for concluding that the 
Pentateuch has not been preserved in its integrity from the 
time of Moses. ‘Yo speak in the language of our days, different 
editions of the Pentateuch might have been made by Samuel, 
Kizra,and by some cthers, in the Augustan age of Jewish 
literature, the reign of Solomon 3; at which period, the substi- 
tution of modern for antient names was probably inserted, and 
passages were added to adapt them to existing circumstances. 
We do not wish to sce this principle carried too far: but use 
ought to be made of it to a certain extent, especially when the 
honour of the Divine Being, and a comparison of one part of 
the narrative with ancther, require it. We are persuaded that 
it is much preferable for the modern defenders of the Bible to 
consider the divine order for the absolute extermination of the 
Canaanites, root and branch, as an interpolation foisted. into the 
history in order to justify the cruelties of the Israchtes, than to 
employ laboured arguments to prove its consonancy with Divine 
mercy, and with that precept of the Divine law which com~ 
mands man to love his neighbour as himself. It is certain, 
moreover, that the essence of the Moszic system of govern- 
ment, according to its original plan, is a theocracy, of which: 
the High Priest is prime minister; and in the first giving 
of the law, no provision is made for a regal government. 
Even Samuel told the people, when they solicited the esta- 
blishment of the royal authority among them, that ‘ their 


wickedness was great in asking a king :” yct, if we turn to 
Deut, 
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Deut. xvii. 14. &c. we find that express provision had been 
made for the appointment of a king over them. Now if 
the decrees of the Theocracy under Moses had provided for 
and allowed the establishment of the royal authority over the 
tribes of Israel, how could Samuel call their choice of a king 
the rejection of God? Is it not more rational to conclude 
that this passage in Deuteronomy, alluding to the future ap- 

ointment of regal governors, was introduced into the editions 
of the Pentateuch which were madegn the reign of Solomon ? 
That considerable liberty was taken with the Mosaic records, 
at this period, may be inferred also from the new edition of the 
fourth commandment, Deuteronomy, v.12—15. Here a very 
different reason is assigned for the observance of the seventn 
day as a sabbath, from that which is given at the first publica- 
tion of the Decalogue. (Exodus xx. 11.) Some theologues have 
supposed that in the enlightened age of Solomon it was 
judged proper, in the revision of the law, to omit the shining 
of Moses’s face on his return from the mount, together with 
all reference to the anthropomorphic idea of the repose of the 
Deity after the labour of six days ; instead, therefore, of adding, 
as the motive for keeping holy the sabbath, the circumstance 
of God’s rest on the seventh day, the editor of the Decalogue 
in Deuteronomy subjoins a reason which does not appear in 
Exodus, viz. * that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may 
rest as well as thou; and remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence, through a mighty hand, and by a stretched out 
arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath.” Should it be said that both of these reasons were 
assigned at first, it is sufficient to reply that this assertion is 
contradicted by the evidence. The fact is that one motive is 
urged at the original promulgation of the Jaw, and a very dif- 
ferent motive at its revision ; and the reader is left to speculate 
on the cause of this variation. 

We have briefly adverted to these circumstances, (and we 
could mention others,) in order to shew that a critical review 
of the Pentateuch ought to precede a defence of its authen- 
ticity. Dr. Graves, though he has laboured the point, has 
not exactly followed the line which we should have prescribed ; 
and though we are ready to do full justice to his learning and 
ingenuity, we must candidly own that he has not always 
obviated difficulties to our satisfaction. He throughout endea- 
vours to demonstrate much more than the necessity of the case 
requires; and he seems to forget that, in addressing infidels, 
he who aims at too much incurs the risque of effecting 
nothing. 
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The credibility of the divine mission of Moses and the divine 


origin of the Jewish law does not nécessarily imply the ; inspira~ 
‘tion of the historian; and if we endeavour to ascertain the 


authenticity of the leading facts recorded in the Pentateuch, 


on the basis of internal evidence, it is preferable, especially 


In a controversy with infidels, to examjne the documents 


detached from this question. Should it be urged that without 
inspiration the historian could uot have recorded the account 


of the creation, we shal reply that then the lecturer should 
have included an examination of the book of Genesis in 
his plan. Indeed on this point Dr. G. modestly confesses 
his Inability : but it is an omission in the process which en- 


feebles the result. In undertaking, however, to lecture on the 


last four books of the Pentateuch, Dr. Graves embraces a very 
wide range; and as far as the general authenticity of the nar- 
rative is concerned, many of his arguments have weight, though 
all of them are not alike conclusive. At the end of the first 
part, he thus recapitulates the substance of his reasoning: 


¢ The relation of the Mosaic miracles is found ina work which 
contains the Religion and Laws of a numerous and not uncivilized 
nation ; and which it has been shewn they have aLWAYS RECEIVED 
as written by their legislator himself, at the time the facts took place, 
‘and as the only authentic code of their Religion and their Laws, as 
well as the only sure record of their history, and the authority 
fixing thetenure on which private property was held, and the regula- 
tions affecting it established. Now I think I may venture to assert, 
that there occurs not in the history of mankind a single instance of 
any nation being so grossly imposed upon, as universally to receive a 
forged book of Laws, and submit to its authority not only as genuine 
but divine ; especially when the tenor of these Laws is such, (as [ 
endeavour to prove,) that no period can be assigned in the history of 
the nation, when their introduction would not have been likely to 
excite great opposition ; and that no body of men, nay, no Individual 
can be pointed out, whose interest it was to form such a fabrication, 
or gain it that universal credit it certamily acquired, with the divided 
subjects of the kings of Judah and Israel, and the hostile tribes of the 
Jews and the Samaritans. 

‘ To give further satisfaction on this important point, and to evince 
that the Pentateuch was not a compilation of Laws which were 
indeed acknowledged, but which were combined with a fictitious 
history, and this implicitly receiv@a. from the influence of national 
yanity, or party and personal interest; I have examined. the 1nTER- 
NAL sTRUCTURE of the Pentateuch, and from this (the most 
unerring criterion whenever it can be applied) I endeavoured to 
evince, that the facts it relates, so far at least as they qaere not 
miraculous, were undoubtedly true ; and that the relation it delivers 
may be depended on, as exact and faithful even in the most minute 
particulars: because it is evidently written with the most perfect 

eattlessness and simplicity ; 3 with such particularity of time and place, 
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gnd person and circumstance, as none but an eye-witness can be 
reasonably supposed to have preserved ; and with such strict impar- 
tiality, as leaves no room to doubt that it delivers every circumstance 
without any attempt to disguise or alter it. The relation may 
therefore be depended on, as faithfully drawn up by soME EYE 
WITNESS. 

¢ In the ¢Aird Lecture I went further, and endeavoured to prove, 
that as the Pentateuch had been shewn to be the relation of some 
EYE-WITNESS TO THE FACTS; 80, also, it carried internal evidence, 
that this eye-witness was no GTHER THAN Moses HIMSELF, and 
that it was written with the strongest regard to ‘truth ; because on 
comparing the different books of it together, an exact agreement 
appeared in the different parts of the narrative, as well with each 
other, as with the. different situations in which Moses its supposed 
author is placed, and the different views and feelings which would 
naturally arise trom them; and this, discovering itself in CoINCI- 
DENCE» SO MINUTF, SO LATENT, SO INDIRECT AND EVIDENT: Y 
UNDESIGNED, that nothing could have produced them but reality 
and truth, influencing the mind, and directing the pen of the_ 


Jegislator. 


‘ Further, least it should be imagined the common facts were 
indeed related by Moses himself, but that the miracles may have been 
afterwards interpolated by some different and later hand, I endea- 
voured to prove in the fourth Lecture, that the same exact suitable- 
ness of the sentiments and language of Moses to the situations in 
which he was placed, the same NATURAL AND UNDESIGNED 
COINCIDENCES between the address to the people in Deuteronomy, 
and the direct narrative in the preceding books, which had been 
observed as to the common facts, were equally apparent in the manner 
in which the miruc es cere related and alluded to; and that the whole 
series of facts, commoa and miraculous, are blended together in one 
uniform and consistent narrative ; all related by the same writer, and 
with equal arclessness, fidelity, and precision, and equal regard to 

nature and truth. 

‘ Having thus far pointed out the general character of the Pen- 
tateuch, having evinced that its common facts are beyond all doubt 
true, as well as inseparably connected with, aad DEPENDENT ON THE 
MIRACU:OUs 3 and shewn, that the volition of all the facts, both coms 
moa and miraculous, i is evidently the work of an eye-witness, bearing 
with it the strongest internal character of simplicity, impartiality, and 
truth ; also, that i it is next to a certainty, that this eye-witness could 
be no other than Moses himself. Having thus prepared the way, I 
have in this Lecture considered the particular detail of the miracles recorded 
in the Pentateuch, and the proofs on which they depend; and it has I 
trust appeared, that the four (1 may venture to call them) infallible 
marks of truth, which the acute mind of the celebrated Leslie has 
pointed out, clearly apply to them ; that they were in the first place 
wrought most publicly ,; two nations affected by them, and above two 
miblions of souls for forty years, together witnessing them. Next, that 
they were of such a nature, that raen’s senses could not be mistaken, 
¢cither as to the existence of the facts, er their reason deluded in 
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ascribing to them a supernatural original. They could not therefore 
have gained credit in any nation at the time they were said to have 
taken place, if they had not been real; and if we suppose any 
attempt to impose them on the credulity of after ages at any subse - 
guent period, this also has appeared impossible ; because in the third 
place, the history of these miracles states, not only the sensible monu- 
ments of many of them were set up from the very time of the events, 
but that, /astly, outward actions and observances, public rites 
and institutions, had been appointed to commemorate them, com- 
mencing at the very time of their existence, and afterwards uninter- 
ruptedly continued. . 
‘ In a word, it has I trust appeared, that these miracles were the 
foundation of the entire frame of the Hebrew polity and religion, 
clearly and indelibly recorded in all their rites and institutions ; 
expressly commemorated in the three great festivals of the Jewish 
ritual, and recognized as the principles on which the tenure and : 
regulations of property were founded; a point the more important, 
because however cold and indifferent nations sometimes become about 
religion, they never become careless as to property. And finally, 
we have observed in the Hebrew laws and ritual, a connection between 
the religion and government, of so close a nature, and regulations 
of so singular a kind, as evidently presuppose the expectation of a | 








eculiar Providence ; an expectation which could be founded on 
-nothing but the certainty of the Mosaic miracles, and which there- 
fore forms the strongest proof of their reality, andthe most authen- 
tic record of their existence. From all this we are, I think, ware 
ranted in concluding, that the MIRACLES ASCRIBED TO THE 
Jewish LawGiver WERE UNDOUBTEDLY REAL, AND THEREFORE 
H1S MISSION UNDOUBTEDLY DIVINE.” ; , | 


Among the miracles performed in behalf of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, Dr. Graves reckons the preservation of their 
raiment from waxing old for the space of forty years, on the 
authority of Deut. vili. 4.: but here, in our opinion, he contends 

‘for the existence of a miracle where no miracle was meant to be 
recorded, and none was necessary. We prefer to the common 
version Geddes’s translation of the passage, “* Y¢ have not for 
these forty years worn tattered clothes,’ &c. which expresses the 
real sense meant to be conveyed by the historian, viz. that. the 
Israelites, during their residence in the wilderness, were not 
under the necessity of wearing ‘tattered garments; and the 
riote of Rosenmiiller, quoted by him, is so pertinent that we 
cannot refrain from inserting it : oe a end 6 hae 





66 Sensus est, tantum fuisse Israelitis vestium eopiam, ut non opus 
esset cas laceratas a longo usu tritas geri 3 non defuisse’ tis ad amictuny 
necessaria: id quod etiam historia docet. Habuerunt enim Israchte greg¢s 
ovium, caprarum, et boum copiosos, (Num. xxxii. 1. Deut. tii. 29.) no 





satis magna lane et corit copia. Adfuerunt in populo,textores peritissimt, 
gui pro arene et tabernaculo nilidi:sima texerunt vela et vestimenda. 
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Mulieres etiam adeo perite erunt artis textorie. (Exod. xxxv.25.) Hine now 
est opus, ut cum Fudeorum magistris, accipiamus miraculo esse factum, 
ut Israelitarum vestes non solum non usu adtrita essent, sed praterea etiam 
cum corpore corum crescerent. Bene hanc ineptam et ridiculam opintonem 
rvidet Hermannus Von-der-hardt 3 qui ipse et rectam illam a nobis allatam 
interpretationem proposuit in Ephemeridibus Philologicis Discurs. xii. et in 
Epistolis annexis, p. 340.” &c. | 


This representation is so correct, that we are surprised that 
any annotator should attempt to call in the aid of a miracle, 
when the circumstances of the people did not demand it. They 
had flocks and herds; and their fleeces, if not employed in the 
manufacture of cloths, must have been thrown away: but, as 
the Israelites had manufacturers among them, these raw 
materials were certainly worked up. The mistake seems to 
have arisen from an erroneous idea of the nature of the country 
which the Israelites occupied, previously to their crossing the 
Jordan. It is called the wilderness comparatively, not absolutely: 
for it afforded pasturage for the large flocks which belonged to 
the tribes. From Deut. xvi. 9. we find that they grew corn; 
and having possessed themselves of the territories of Sihon and 
Og, they were not without a productive country before they 
enjoyed the fertility of Canaan. ‘This fact will incline us to 
believe that, from the account given of the manna, we are 
not to conclude that this substance was the sole food of the 
Israelites, during their forty years of sojourning in what 1s cal~ 
led the wilderness. | 

When Dr. Graves proceeds to the second part, which treats 
of the theology of the Jewish law, he occupies stronger ground 
than when he discusses the authenticity of the history; for 
having laid too much stress‘on the credulity and superstitious 


Teverence of the Jews (not unlike that of the Hindoos) for 


their sacred writings, he pushes their evidence too far: but 
he reluctantly admits, in the Appendix, that the present Pen- 
tateuch is not exactly that composition which the original 
journals of Moses must have formed. The argument, however, 
in favour of the divine origin of the Jewish economy, is not 
paralized by allowing that the Pentateuch has shared the fate 
of other most antient records. Every thing material to the 
striking and distinguishing phcenomena of the religion of the 
Jews has been. preserved; and by a comparison of its pure 
and sublime theology with the immoral and idolatrous systems 
of all surrounding nations, it is justified in claiming a divine 
source. After having represented the correct theism and the 
high-toned morality which distinguish the Mosaic law, and 
adverted to the state of the world, and even of the Jewish 
a dick tribes, 
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tribes, when it was promulgated, Dr. G. thus rounds his 
argument : | 
¢ Such was the theology of the Jewish religion, at a period when 
the whole world was deeply infected with idolatry ; when all know- 
kdge of the one true God, all reverence for his sacred name, all 
reliance on his providence, all obedience to his Laws, were neatly 
banished from the earth, when the severest chastisements had been 
tried in vain; when no hope of reformation appeared from the 
refinements of civilization, or the researches of philosophy ; for the 
most civilized and enlightened nations adopted with the greatest 
geeediness and disseminated with the greatest activity, the absurd- 
ies, impicties, and pollutions of idolatry. Then was the Jewish 
Law promulgated to a nation who, to mere human judgment, might 
have appeared incapable of inventing or receiving such a high degree 
of intellectual or moral improvement ; for they had been long enslaved 
tothe Egyptians, the authors and supporters of the grossest idolatry ; 
they had been weighed down by the severest bondage, perpetually 
harassed by the most incessant manual labours; for * the Egyptians 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field.” At this time, and in this 
- Ration, was the Mosaic Law promulgated, teaching the. great prin- 
ciples of true religion, the self-existence, the unity, the perfections 
and the providence, of the one great Jehovah ; reprobating all false 
gods, all image worship, all the absurdities and profanations of 
idolatry. At this time, and in this nation, was a system of govern- 
ment framed, which had for its basis the reception of and steady 
adherence to this system of true religion; and establishing many 
regulations, which would be in the highest degree irrational, and could 
never hope to be received, except from a general and thorough 
reliance on the superintendance of divine Providence, controuling the 
course of nature, and directing every event ; so as to proportion the 
prosperity of the Hebrew people, according to their obedience to that 
Law which they received as divine. 
¢ In the made im which the doctrines of their religion were pro- 
mulgated, we find a minute attention to the moral and intellectual 
character of the nation for whom it was designed, and the most 
admirable precautions used, to impress attention and command 
obedience, if the authority of the Lawgiver was in reality divine ; 
but precautions of such a nature, as would render his whole scheme 
abortive, and expose it to derision and contempt, if he had con- 
trived it only by human artifice, and relied on nothing but 
human aid. ° 
‘ Here then I rest the first presumptive argument for the divine 
original of the Jewish scheme ; and I contend, that the promulgation 
of such a system of theology, at such a period, and to such a people 
so connected with the form of its government, and adopting such 
extraordinary regulations and precautions, cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without allowing the truth of the Mosaic history, the 
deliverance of. Israel by supernatural aid, and the establishment of 
their religion and government by divine authority.’ a 
¢ 
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We pass over the lecture on the political principles of the 
Jewish law, and proceed to the third part, which is wholly 


occupied with a review of objections; at the head of which 


stands the severe treatment of the Canaanites by the Jews. 


Here the Lecturer maintains that ¢ in this event divine Pro- 


vidence acted in-a manner strictly analogous to the general 


course of that moral government, constantly exercised in the 
world; with this only difference, that the same measures of 


divine administration, which in other cases are carried into 
effect by the secret influence, and, as it were, tacit permission of 
the supreme moral Governor, were here executed by his 
avowed interposition and immediate authority.’ He also con- 
tends, * that with regard to the Canaanites the Jews stood 
exactly in the relation of ministers of justice ;’ and he talks of 
the severity exercised on the wicked Canaanites as the only 
effectual method of inspiring the Jews with a detestation of 


all their foul crimes :— but we are not satished with any of Dr. 


Graves’s reasoning on this point; and as to the fact, so far 
were the Jews from being cured of idolatry, and the vices 
connected with it, by this order for the extirpation, that even 
in Canaan they were as much prone to idolatry as before their 
entrance into it. The story also of the Levite and his con- 
cubine, at the end of the book of Judges, proves that the 
Benjamites were not superior in morals to the inhabitants of 
Sodom. 

However heterodox Dr. Geddes’s opinion.of this subject may 
be deemed, we think that it is supported by better argument- 
ation than that which is usually holden by our divines. We 
refer the reader to the Doctor’s good-humoured expostulation 
with the Bishop of Landaff: who, in his “ Apology for the 
Bible,” maintained that the utter extirpation of the Canaanites 
was an order of Jehovah to the Jews. (See Geddes’s Critical 
Remarks, subjoined to his translation of the Old Testament, 
p- 484.) ‘That bold commentator thinks, and we entirely 
coincide with him in opinion, that the shortest and best way 
of getting rid of this oppressive difficulty is to suspect that the 
order, which is supposed to come from Jehovah, for the merciless 
extermination of the Canaanites, was ‘the fabrication of some 
posterior Jew, to justify the cruelties of his nation.” How 
preferable is this conclusion to the prostitution of logic in order 
to prove that to which no sound head and good heart can assent ! 
Let not Christian divines think that it is their duty to sacrifice 
the honour of the Deity, rather than imagine interpolations in 
the Pentateuch. It grieves us to see sophistry substituted for 
argument on this question, by such men as Watson and Paley, 


to whom we are sorry to add the present author. 


Dr. Graves 
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Dr. Graves next examines the objections against the realit 
of the Mosaic miracles, derived from the frequent idolatries of 
the Jews, which, he maintains, did not result from any doubt 
of the divine source of the Mosaic law: but can this in every 
instance be roundly asserted ? He then discusses the conduct 
of the Jews under the Judges, the establishment of the kingly 
government, and the separation of the ten tribes; on the last 
of which subject it is maintained that the conduct of Jeroboam, 
in setting up altars in opposition to that of Jerusalem, implied 
no disbelief of the divine original of the Mosaic law, nor any 
rejection of its authority; and he is said only to have introduced 
an innovation. Surely this is too mild a term. Jeroboam’s 
conduct was direct rebellionagainst the Theocracy, which allow- 
ed of no graven images, and of but one national altar in Israel. 
Swayed by an obvious principle of policy, he formed for the 
people of his new government a new religion, in order to 
a'ienate by degrees the minds of his subjects from the old 
establishment at Jerusalem. The case which Dr. Graves men- 
t ons at p.169. is not in point :— Christianity, unlike Judaism, 
has no Iccality. 

‘The examination of the objection to the Mosaic law, 
founded on its employing temporal sanctions, brings the author 
in contact with Warburton; whose reasoning; is combated, 
and especially the prominent doctrine of the Divine Legation 
that a future state is not revealed in the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly not in the Pentateuch : but if Warburton has gone into 
one extreme, Dr. Graves has run into the other; since, if the 
resutrection of the dead and the actual ascension into heaven 
were, as he contends, established under the Old Testament, how 
could /ife and immortality be said to be brought to light by the 
Gospel? Had a future state been clearly revealed in the 
Pentateuch, our Saviour would not have deduced this doctrine 
in the way of inference. Elijah’s ascent to heaven in a fiery 
chariot seems to be an orientalism, expressive of his haying 
been destroyed by a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning. | 

In answer to the objection that Judaism was confined to a 
single nation, it is very justly remarked that the Jewish scheme 
was intended to produce, and did produce, a most important and 
beneficial effect on a great portion of mankind ; and that its 
peculiar mstitutions, in being singularly adverse to idolatry and 
preparatory to the introduction to the Gospel, may be regarded 
as an universal benefit. 

To conclude, we must remark that the whole of this subject 
Fequires great judgment in the discussion 3 since objections will 


niturally arise in inquiring minds, which myst be vanquished, 


not 
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vot by general declamation and logical refinements, but by a 
fair examination of the merits of every question, and by the 
resolute application of the canons of rational criticism. Moxy ; 
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Art.1V. Memoirs of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, written by himsclt; and translated from the original 
Latin, with copious Notes, biographical and critical, by John 
Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11.413. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1810. 
| O= books of biography have rendered the nameof Huct, 
, Bishop of Avranches, well known to the English reader ; and 
i the catalogues of our good libraries have occasionally presented, & h 
| him the title, Huetius—Commentarius de rebus ad eum pertinenti- 
bus: but every mere English reader may not be aware that this 
Huetius is Bishop Huet ; and that under this unusual title he 
1 gave to the world the memoirs of his own life. We believe 
1 that the volumes now on our table first present those memoirs | 
_ ' in our Janguage; and it not only affords us pleasure thus to recur ‘ 
| | to a perusal of them, but we shall hope to gratify those who 
L. turn over the pages of the M.R. by an abstract of the learned 
G.2.1 — prelate’s Se/f Commentary. ; 
! Peter Daniel Huet was born at Caen in Normandy, in | 
. 1630, and died in 1721, at the great age of ninety-one. a! 
4 ‘The love of study,” says the Abbé d’ Olivet, in his account 
| of the life and writings of Huet, ‘ preceded in him, we will 
not say his reason, because we do not know the precise instant 
at which reason commences, but at least his use of speech : — 
‘and, when it is considered that Huet lived beyond the age of 
ninety years; that, from his very tenderest age to the last days 
of his life, he was intensely addicted to study; that his time was 
always at his command ; that his health was, with little ex- 
ception, uniformly good; that at his meals, and even at his \ 
dressing and undressing, he made his servants read to him ; | 
that, to use his own words, (in the Huettana, p. 2.), -neither 
the fire of youth, nor the demands of business, nor professional | 
occupation, nor company, nor the bustle of the world, could 
allay, for a single moment, his unconquerable passion for 
study ; — we may safely conclude that Monsieur Huet was, of 
all men, the one who had studied the most.” | 
He began his course at the time when the erudition of France 
was on its decline, and the xra of her genius and taste was 
advancing. ‘That era he survived; and he lived to see, but ) 


not without great indignation, 
‘¢ a sprightlier age, 
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Come titt’ring on, and shove him from the stage.’’—Pope. 
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This was the age of French def esprit and prettiness ; which 
began with Fontenelle, and has continued to our time. Thus 
the extension of the prelate’s career was unusually long : we 
must look back to a very early period of the literary history 
of France, to discover a person of any literary celebrity who 
could not have been seen by Huet; and toa very recent period 
of it, to discover one by whom Huet could not have been seen, 
From his memoirs we might therefore reasonably expect much 
information of the literary history of his country, and in per- 

them the reader will not be disappointed: they contain 


usin 
wale interesting matter ; and the deficiencies of the text are 


often supplied by the notes. 

In the Introduction, the translator presents us with a succinct 
view of the general state of learning at the time when Huet 
began his literary labours; and we think that our readers will be 


pleased with our inserting it at length : 


¢ The brilliant period of letters in Italy, which had restored a kind 
of classical age in that favoured country, was at an end; but it had 
roduced the effect of diffusing throughout Europe a correct know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, and a taste for pure and elegant come 
position. Critical learning, in particular, was cu!tivated with great 
assiduity and success ; and the writings of antiquity were elucidated 
by all the aids afforded by profound erudition and exercised judge- 
ment. Some of the greatest names in the class of critics are to be 
met with among the scholars who flourished about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. Joseph Scaliger, Casaubon, Grotius, 
Meursius, Gruter, Daniel Heinsius, Ritterhuystus, Barthius, Dousa, 
Géerard-John Vossius, Salmasius, form a groupe which would confer 
lustre on any period of philology. 7 
‘ The Italian literati of the preceding age had for the most part 
avoided theological controversy, to the subjects of which many of 
them were in their hearts totally indifferent, whilst its technical lan-. 
guage was grating to their classical feelings. But the progress of 
the Reformation rendered it necessary for the partisans of papal Rome 
to contend fro aris et focis against the fierce attacks of its different 
enemies, The cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine, one as an ecclesi- 
astical historian, the other as a polemic, stood in the first rank of 
catholic champions, and were supported by Allatius, Du Perron, 
Spondanus, and many others, to whose zeal the inexhaustible wealth 
of the Romish see administered substantial aliment.. On the other 
side, Sarpi stood by himself as a dauntless opposer of papal usurp- 
ations, while he acquiesced in the general doctrine of the catholic. 
ehurch. Grotius employed the stores of his extensive learning and 
powerful understanding in commenting upon the Scriptures, without 
enlisting under the banners of any particular sect, and gave the 
fairest example of philological theology. ‘lhe cause of reformed re-’ 
Jizion was strenuously pleaded by Duplessis Mornai, and Dumoulin,’ 


in France, and by others in different protestant countries ; while the 


controversies among the separatists themselves were carried on with 
no 
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no small vigour by Arminius and Gomarus and their respective parti- 
sans, as well as by other leaders of subordinate sects: At the same 
time, the atheistical writings of Vannini, and the deism‘of lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury and others, had roused up defenders of religion and 
revelation upon general grounds ; and from all these causes men’s 
minds were at this period earnestly engaged in speculations relative ta 
theology, to which they brought the same resources of ‘learning and 
argument that have since, though perhaps with improved skill and 
accuracy, been employed on those topics. 

< In abstract philosophy various attacks had been made upon the 
authority of Aristotle, which for so many ages had reigned para- 
mount in the schools, The revival of Platonism had been attempted 
by some learned men ; others had shown an attachment to the system 
of the Stoics, especially in morals; and some daring geniuses, as 
Jordano Bruno and Cardan, had proposed new methods of philoso- 
phizing; though with little success ; but upon the whole it was evi- 
dent that the human intellect was no longer disposed to submit to the 
shackles which had been imposed upon it. Bacon had Jately pubs 
lished those great works which were destined to effect a mighty change 
in the pursuit of knowledge in general, but it does not appear that 
their influence was immediate. 

‘ In the mean time, natural philosophy, in its several branches, 
had been greatly advanced by the labaygs of some men of superior 
genius. In astronomy, T ycho Brahe, of whom much is said in these 
Memoirs, had made many valuable discoveries ; and though his scheme 
of the solar system deviated from the simplicity and truth of that be- 
fore proposed by Copernicus, but which the worjd was not as yet 
prepared to receive, yet it contributed to subvert ancient errors. At 
lenyth Galileo,.one of the few names that make an era in the history 
of mental -ac guisitions, diffused a bright and unextingnishable light 
over pliysical SCIENCE § "and being followed by Torricelli and i 
eminent disciples, introduced that broad day of knowledge which has 
since shone upon the world. The sublime geometry of Kepler, ap- 
plied to investigate the laws which govern the motions of the heavenly’ 
bodies, pow erfully aided the progress of astronomy, and afforded 
firm ground for Descartes, and afterwards for Newton, to stand oa. 
The animal economy had also been much elucidated by the sagacious 
researches of many eminent anatomists; and that fundamental law, 
the circulation of the blood, had been demoustrated by Harvey a 
short time before the birth of our author. 

‘ Upon the whole, though the state of human khowledge was, in 
many particulars, only that of infancy, compared to the maturity it 
haz attained in another century and a half, yet the impulse was given, 
the mind was put into a right track of pursuit, and industry and ge- 
pius were no longer in danger of being wasted for want of a direc. 
tion to proper objects. he art of writing was well understood ; 
and if learning was still infected with pedantry, and taste had not ate 
tained its highest degree of refinement, there were not wanting re- 
spectable models in almost every species of composition. 

* Of the countries to the productions af which a scholar’s attention, 


at the period of Huet’s entrance into literary ife,’would principally 
be 
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be attracted, Italy had ceased to hold the supremacy it once pos 
sessed. The learned and candid historian of Italian literature, Tira- 
boschi, in the preface to his eighth volume, observes, that whereas 
he had found it necessary to employ three volumes on the literature of 
the sixteenth century, that of the seventeenth would occupy only 
one ; and he does not deny that this circumstance was in great part 
owing to the declension of letters in the latter period. Physical 
science, indeed, had its ardent votaries in Italy, for it possessed Ga- 
lileo and his followers ; but the erudition of the country was chiefly 
employed in supporting the claims of the Roman see ; ‘and freedom 
of discussion was watched with the greatest jealousy. Accordingly, 
scarcely any Italians appear among Huet’s acquaintance or corres- 
pondence. 

¢ Holland, in consequence of the care taken to fill the chairs in its 
universities with able professors invited from all parts, and of the 
advantages of its free press, seems at that time to have been the ma- 
gazine whence the greatest number of valuable publications issued, and 
the chief centre of learned communication throughout Europe. 

¢ Germany maintained tts well-earned reputation for solid erudition, 
and was abundant in jearned men, many of whom, however, were 
driven to the neighbouring countries, especially to Holland, for want 
of encouragement at home, and through the widely-extended ravages 
of the thirty years’ war. 

‘ England had formed a flourishing school of literature of its own ; 
but all its productions in the vernacular tongue were lost to the con- 
tinent, where its language was as little read as those of Denmark and 
Sweden may now be; aud what it contributed to the general stock 
by means of Latin currency was of small account. In England, 
too, at that period, civil commotions either entirely diverted men’s 
minds from learned pursuits, or in great measure limited them to 
political and theological controversy. Perhaps few British names 
except those of Bacon, Camden, Buchanan, Selden, and Usher were 
familiar to the scholars of the rest of Europe in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. . 

¢ In France itself Huet would find examples of literary eminence 
in many who had decorated the age of Richelieu, which was intro- 
ductory to that of Louis XIV. The university of Paris was never 
without its illustrious members. In some of the other French uni- 
versities, civil law had been elucidated with great learning and ability ; 
and many members of the legal profession had distinguished them- 
selves as writers in various branches) The Latin language had been 
cultivated with success both in verse and prose ; and while Huct was 
yet a young man, the celebrated ** Provincial Letters’? had given 
an example of a pure and elegant French style which has scarcely 
admitted any subsequent improvement. The masterpieces of Cor- 
neille were rendering its theatre the ~ival of that of ancient Greece ; 
and France was beginning to take that lead in polite literature which 
she so long retained. Though the capital was undoubtedly the seat 
of the highest mental cultivation, yet Huet’s birth and early instruc. 
tion in a provincial town were not unfavourable to the formation of 
bis mental character. Caen, the scat of an university, and long one 
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of the head-quarters of Calvinism, had imbibed a learned tincture, 
and had not lost the regularity of manners which usually accompanies 
a reforming sect. The Jesuits, who had succeeded to the principal 
share in the instruction of youth, presented, in their college, those 
§ncitements and aids to early study which have pre-eminently distin- 
guished thé seminaries of their order. Thus, before he was endan- 
gered by the allurements and dissipation of a metropolis, he had 
acquired such an attachment to learning, and such habits of applicae 
tion, that his character was fixed, and the ruling passion was implanted 
which governed his whole future life.” 


Huet informs us that his family was noble: but, before he 
reached his fifth year, he lost both his parents, and he was 
unfortunate in his guardians. — When he attained his tenth 
year, he was placed at a college of the Jesuits, and seems to 
have suffered a severe literary persecution from his idle school« 
fellows : 


‘When my love for letters (says he) had excited the envy of my com- 
panions, they did every thing in their power to interrupt me in my 
studies : my books were stolen, my papers torn, or wetted or greased 
So as not to bear ink, and my chamber door was barred, that whilst 
they were at play I might not be lurking in my room with a book, 
as I was frequently detected in doing. When we were in the country 
during the autumnal vacation, it was held as a crime to take a book, 
and they compelled me to pass whole days in playing, hunting, or 
walking. In order to indulge my own taste, it was my custom to 
rise with the sun while they were buried in sleep, and either hide my~ 
self in the wood, or seek some thick shade which might conceal me 
from their sight whilst I was reading and studying in quiet. It was 
their practice, however, to-hunt for me among the bushes, and by 
throwing stones or wet clods, or squirting water through the branches, 
to drive me out from my hiding-place. But the more my efforts were 
impeded by the malignity of my fellow-scholars, the more they were 
urged on by that innate and boundless thirst for learning, which from 
my birth had so wholly taken possession of my soul, that readily con- 
ceding to others the glory of letters, if I might claim a superiority in 
warm and constant attachment to them, I feel that I have a right 
openly to challenge that degree of merit.’ 


His stay among the Jesuits was not very long; and when he 
returned to his family, he prosecuted his studies with unremit- 
ting ardour. In his early youth, he acquired a complete know- 
lege of the Latin and Greek languages: but he mentions that 
the difficulties which he found in the history of Thucydides 
were so great that he laid it aside, till the assistance of Father 
Petau, the celebrated chronologist, enabled him to conquer 
them. — He was not so much absorbed: by his love of Greek 
literature as to neglect the Hebrew, but states that he devoted 
certain hours to that language every day; and that, during the 
thirty years which preceded the time of his writing his memoirgy 
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not a single day passed in which he had not spent two or three 
hours in that study, either in perusing the sacred volumes, or 
turning over the writings of the Rabbis. From this pursuit, 
he says, he never was diverted by any obstacle, either of tra- 
velling or business ; so that he had read, from the beginning 
to the end, all the Hebrew books of the Old Testament, four- 


and-twenty times. | 

As soon as he was emancipated from his guardians, he went 
to Paris ; the principal object of his journey being to form an 
acquaintance with the chief literary characters of that city. At 
the head of them were the two celebrated Jesuits, Sirmond and 
Petau, whose characters he thus contrasts : 


¢ Sirmond was now turned of ninety ; yet he remitted nothing of 
his ardour for study, and devoted. this extremity of life to writing 
and commenting. He was besides possessed of uncommon courtesy 
and elegance of manners, as one whom you might recognize to have 
been long conversant both in the pontifical and royal courts. Al- 
though I had heard much of his urbanity, my reception from him 
surpassed my expectation ; for almost immediately after our first in- 
terview he opened to me his soul and his cabinet, and favoured me 
with the soundest advice for the direction of my studies and the 
forming of my manners. He likewise wrote to me in my absence the 
most agreeable letters, and I should have derived great pleasure and 
emolument from our intercourse, had it not soon after been broken 
off by his unexpected and almost sudden death. 

* Dennis Petau was of a more reserved character, and bore an 
aspect of seriousness and severity, which, however, softened upon 
habitual acquaintance. By my assiduity and attentions I so well in- 
gratiated myself with him, that although he was then closely engaged 
in his immense work of ** Dogmata theologica,” in which he recalled 
theology from the frivolities and fetters of the schools to the open 
fields of the ancient church, trodden by the feet of the Fathers, yet 
he descended without reluctance to the lighter cares of my studies, 
and seemed in them almost to renew his former years. AndasI was 
then engaged upon Thucydides, who, in many parts of his work, and 
especially in his speeches, has obscure passages, which, as Cicero for- 
merly remarked, are scarcely intelligible, whenever any thing of this 
kind occurred to me, I immediately applied to Petau, as to the Py- 
thian tripod ; and he seemed really to take pleasure in my bold intru- 
sion, and readily submitted to the loss of his valuable hours.’ 


This mention of Father Sirmond recalls to our memory an 
anecdote of him, which we have somewhere seen, and which 
we strongly recommend to the attention of such of our young 
readers as have an inclination to turn authors. ‘ Do not be in 
a hurry,” said the Father to a young scribbler; ‘ do not, on 
any account, be in a hurry to appear in print. You should be 
Sifty years old at seast, yee your first work goes to the press. 


_ There is no subject on which something important is not to be 


known, 
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known, which it requires time and labour to discover. At 
the age of fifty, a person may flatter himself that he knows 


something : but, before that age, it is impossible that he should 


know much.” 

One of the most important events in the life of Huet was his 
journey to Sweden. He had long lived in habits of -great inti- 
macy with the celebrated Bochart, whom Christina, of Sweden, 
had invited to Stockholm ; and on his pressing intreaty, Huet, 
contrary to his own inclinations, (whicl’ impelled him to 
the classical ground of the south,) agreed to be of his party. 
The memoirs before us give some pleasing particulars of their 
journey ; and in his poems we have a poetical relation of it, in 
which the style of Horace’s account of his journey to Brundu- 
siumg is not unsuccessfully imitated. A translation of it by 
J. Duncombe, M.A. was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and in Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1771.— The travellere 
arrived at Stockholm, at an unpropitious moment. Christina, 
by the advice of Baudelot, her physician, (whom Huet de- 
scribes as an artful Frenchman,) had laid aside her studies, as 
hurtful to her health ; and with them her taste for the society 
of learned men forsook her. The consequence was that Bochart 
and his friend did not meet with the reception which they had 
expected ; and after a short stay they returned to France.— 
From this part of the work, we transcribe for our readers an 
interesting account of the island of Huen, the scene of Tycho 
Brahe’s astronomical labours : 


‘In the Danish strait called the Sound there is a small island named 
Huen, gently rising above the sea so as to afford a free prospect on 


all sides. This spot appeared to the king extremely well accommo- 
dated to the studies and observations of Tycho ; and sending for him, 


he presented him for life with the usufruct of the island (it is royal 
property,) and gave him it to inhabit. At the same time he settled 
upon him ample revenues, and further promised that he-would never 
withhold his assistance either in erecting buildings on the island, or 
in providing astronomical instruments. Tycho gratefully and gladly 
accepted this gift, and laid the foundation of the castle of Uraniburg 
on the 8th of August, 1576, the first stone being at his desire placed 
by Charles Danzée, the French king’s ambassador in Denmark. 
Having frequently, while a boy, looked at the figure of this building 
in Tycho’s books at the house of my relation Gilles Macé, whom 1 
often heard relating anecdotes of the founder, my mind was so much 
impressed by the circumstance, that in preference to every thing else, 
and to Copenhagen itself, I felt a violent longing to indulge myself 
with the real sight of the place. But although I was very importu- 
nate with my companions to take the voyage, 1 was unable to gain 
their compliance, ¢o little were they inspired with the love of astro- 
omy. One of them alone consented to accompany me ; and hiring 


a vessel, with a gentle south wind we reached Huen on May 24th, 
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1652. This island is by some called Venusia ; by others the Scarlet 
life, of which last appellation I suppose the origin to have beer the 
following incident related to me upon good authority, as having taken 
place in the reign of Frederic II. Some English at Copenhagen had 
offered to the king that if he would sell them this island they would 
pay him, as its price, as much English scarlet cloth as would go 
round its out-most margin, adding moreover a piece of gold for every 
fold in the cloth. The king inconsiderately accepted the offer, not 
reflecting that if the English were to fortify the island, they might 
shut up the Sound with their fleets, and deprive the crown of its 
passage dues. Being therefore better advised, he determined to keep 


it in his possession, but at the same time he was very anxious not to — 


appear to forfeit his word. In this emergence, his fool, whom he 
kept according to court custom, came to his relief. ‘* Why (said 
he) is your majesty so much disquieted ? say you will stand to the 
bargain, and sell them Huen, provided the purchasers immediately 
convey it away to the English sea ; for that they must be mad if they 
suppose you will suffer them to stick in your very jaws.”” The wise 
counsel of the fool was followed, and the hopes of the English were 
frustrated ; and hence, as I conjecture, the island retained the name 
of Scarlet. 
¢ On landing, we walked to the little village which is the only 
ene on the island. We were received by the edhe minister after 
the customary manner in Denmark and Sweden, where the clergy 


are extremely hospitable, and open their doors to strangers, expecting 


‘no gain, but merely the repayment of what they expend; a liberality 
that appears to me highly suitable to christian piety, and worthy te 
be imitated by the other nations who profess the name of Christ. 
Some refer this beneficence to the kings, asserting that they permit 
the country ministers to dwell in these mansions upon the condition 
of their admitting strangers. It is certain that among all these 
northern nations the duties of hospitality are held in great honour 
and respect. Being therefore kindly received, after we had rested a 
while, we began to make many enquiries of our host, and the other 
surrounding inhabitants of Huen, respecting Tycho, and the castle of 
Uraniburg, the object of our visit; and to my surprise, they all 
affirmed that these names were entirely unknown to them. But un- 
derstanding that there was one very aged inhabitant on the island, I 
eaused him to be sent for. When I asked him whether he had ever 
heard of Tycho Brahe, and of a castle built by him to which he gave 
the name of Uraniburg, and in which he dwelt for twenty-one years, 


—e replied that he not only knew them both, but had been for some 


time in the service of Tycho, and had assisted in building his castle. 
He informed me that Tycho was a violent and passionate man, often 
abusing his servants and tenants, and given to wine and women, —that 
he had married a wife of the lowest extraction in his native village of 
Knudstrup, by whom he had many children, the disgrace of which 
alliance had greatly offended the illustrious family of Brahe. The 
good man then added, that if I came to see Uraniburg I should lose 
my labour, since it had been levelled to the ground, and scarcely the 


traces of the walls were left. When I enquired of him, as I had be- — 
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fore done of some learned men of Copenhagen, the cause of this de- 
struction, I found much contrariety of opinion. The latter in ge- 
neral affirmed that Tycho himself, on quitting Denmark, had demo- 
lished his own work ; whereas it is certain that he left his affairs at 


‘Huen and Uraniburg to the management of a farmer and some ser- 


vants, as the produce of this estate had been conferred upon him for 
life by king Frederic. Some asserted that Swedish troops had landed 
on the island in time of war and committed these ravages; a circum- 
stance which could not but have been known to the old inhabitant, 
who referred the cause to the raging seas and stormy winds of the 
Sound, by which a slightly timbered building was easily shaken : 
especially as the courtiers, who obtained a grant of the island from 
the king after Tycho, took little care of preserving an edifice dedi- 
cated to astronomical purposes. 

« But from this incident we may learn how vain a thing is that 
glory which is sought with so much contention, For what could 
Tycho have in view as the reward of his long and earnest: studies, 
except glory, his passion for which was not extinguished by the im- 
mediaté prospect of death ; for as he was breathing his last, he con- 
soled himself with the expected grateful remembrance of posterity, 
and closed his eyes in the frequent repetition of the words ‘ May I 
be thought not to have lived in vain !”? Can de be considered as 


_ having reaped the fruit of his labour, who experienced the enmity of 


the king and nobles of the land ? who saw his toils held in contempt, 
their products abortive, and himself precluded even by a judicial des 
cree from making astronomical observations ? and who, in fine, an 
exile from his family, his pleasant habitation, and his country, in a 
foreign soil, and under the control of others, ended his life among a 
few friends, leaving the astronomical apparatus which he had provided 
with so much ingenious contrivance, and at so great an expence, ex- 
posed to the rapacity of ignorant foreigners—to which rapacity it, in 
fact, became a prey some years after, when it was totally pillaged by 
the Palatine troops — whilst his own children were left in obscurity, 
and almost in indigence? Such is the termination of human hopes ! 
such the result of that insane love of praise and unbounded thirst of 
glory, stimulated by which, generous souls abandon themselves to 
the pursuit of vulgar fame, which, as it rests often on the false, and 
always on the light and mutable opinions of men, fades with the lapse 
of years, and generally vanishes in the eblivion of posterity ! 
¢ Of the cause which obliged Tycho to quit his country, Gassendi 
(Vit. Tychonis) has treated at large; I have however learned at 
Copenhagen, from persons who revered his memory, some circum 
stances relative to it, omitted by that writer, and worthy of being 
recorded. Although Tycho sometimes spoke of injuries sustained 
by him in Denmark, it- was without any complaint of king Christiern, 
whom he rather openly excused ; yet, it is certain that he lost the 
favour of the court, and by his majesty’s order was stript of the royal 
bounty, which, however, he bore in silence, knowing that kings have 
Jong hands. But the following story was told me as the origin of his 
disgrace. The English ambassador to Denmark had brought with 
him a mastiff of extraordinary size, which caught the eye of Tycho, 
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who requested it of him, to take to Uraniburg as a faithful guard to 
his castle. But the same gift was also asked by the master of the 
court, Christopher Walchandorp; and as the ambassador did not 
chuse to offend either, he refused them both ; promising that as soon 
as he should return to England he would send over a brace of mastiffs, 
one foreach. hic he performed ; but as one of them appeared the 
superior in form and stature, Walchandorp claimed it for himself, 
and the king adjudged ic to him, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Tycho. Greatly indignant at this decision, he was led in his 
passion to use some unguarded expressions relative to the king, which 
were immediately carried to him by the master of the court, and hence 
proceeded the royal displeasure.’ 

We must stop in this place to notice some of the principal 
works of Huet. The first in time, and among the first in value, 
are his two Dialogues, De optime genere Interpretandi, and De 
claris Interpretibus: both of which he supposes to have taken 
place in Casaubon’s library, a few days after his translation of 
Polybius had made its appearance. Thuanus the historian, 
Fronto Duczus, and Casaubon himself are the interlocutors : 
but Casaubon, as may be expected, sustains the principal part 
of the dialogues. In the first of them, he lays down the laws 
of translation; and he contends that all translation, except of 
works of poetry, should be very literal: the conversation is 
renewed on the following day, when the characters of the 
principal interpreters are brought under examination, and their 
yespective merits are assigned to them. Both the dialogues are 
written in the purest latinity, and are replete with various and 
recondite learning. ‘They contain also much curious inform- 
ation, which it is difficult to find out of them, on the transla- 
tions of the Greek romances, and on Arabic and Rabbinical 
versions. ‘They may be placed on a level with Erasmus’s 
Ciceronianus; and this is giving them no low degree or praise. 

As a popular composition, Huet’s treatise De origine Fa- 
bularum Romanensium-was soon translated into French, and 
prefixed to Mademoiselle la Fayette’s celebrated novel of Zayde. 
It displays some learning and affords some entertainment : 
but the late Bishop Warburton, in a note to Shakspeare’s Love’s 
Labour lost, (Steevens’s and Johnson’s ed. 2d vol. p. 522.) 
speaks thus slightly of it: ‘ Monsieur Huet, who wrote a 
formal treatise on the Origin of Romances, has said little or 
nothing in that superficial work. For, having brought down 
the account of Romances to the later Greeks, and entered upon 
those which were composed by barbarous western writers, 
which have now the name of romances almost appropriated to 
them, he puts the change upon the reader, and, instead of an 
account of those books of chivalry, one of the most various 


and interesting parts of the subject, he contents himself with a 
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long account of the poems of the provincial writers, called 
likewise romances ; and so, under the equivoque of a common 
term, drops his proper subject, and entertains us with another 
that had no relation to it, more than in name.” —— A more in- 
teresting work of Huet is his Treatise on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Antients; in which he has pressed into a 
small volume almost all that is known on this subject: but his 
most important production is his Demonstratio Evangelica, which 
manifests extraordinary erudition. The celebrated Leibnitz, 


(tom. v. p. 461. Epis. 5.) speaks in terms of the highest 


sraise of the learning, method, and close reasoning which it 
displayed. ‘The principal object of it is to shew the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies of the Old Testament in the person 
of our Saviour. —An edition of the Works of Origen completed 
Huet’s theological labours. 

Though, however, the attention of Huet was chiefly attract- 
ed, it was not altogether engrossed, by theological learning. 
He was conversant in mathematics and experimental philo- 
sophy ; and in many parts of his works he speaks of Euclid 
with all the warmth of a Cambridge geometer: but he shews: 
himself a warm enemy of the Cartesian philosophy, and men- 
tions with some surprise that it had found a zealous advocate 
in Bossuet. To confute and ridicule it, he composed several 
works ; the best of which appears to be his Censura Philow 
sophie Cartesiane. He observes that the whole system of Care 
tesian metaphysics is grounded on the glaring Petitio Principit, 
in the celebrated conclusion of Descartes, “ I think, therefore I 
am.” —“ I think,” (says Huet), is an abbreviation of the 
phrase, [am chinking ; so that, when you say, P think, there 
fore Iam, you only say, I am, therefore Iam. Thus the pre 
mises and: the conclusion are confounded, and each of them 
expressed the same, and exactly the same thing, as the other.” 

Huet was also a poet; and Dr. Aikin, in the following pas- 


sage of his Appendix, seems to give a just estimate of his poet 


ical character : 

‘ From the preface of Grevius it appears that the Latin poetry of 
Huet was highly admired in its time ; and Menage has not scrupled 
to call him ‘the greatest poet of the age.” In reality, he wrote 
Latin verse with great purity, was a skilful imitator of the styles of 
different Roman poets, and had the phraseology and diction of poetry 
atcommand. But to these qualities his poetical powers seem to have 
been limited ; for it would not be easy to point out in his composi- 
tions any thing like sublimity of original conception, or even any 
passage of distinguished elegance or beauty not manifestly copied from 
the writers of antiquity. And if, in some of his pieces, there is the 


@ppearance of ingenious invention, it is not of the kind that denotes 
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& vigorous imagination, but is rather the product of a mind sporting 
with the trite fancies of classical fable. 

‘ To the * Huetiana”’ are annexed five more Eclogues of the my- 
thological kind, composed about his eightieth year, and which dis- 
play the same florid elegance and facility as those of his earlier days. 
While these late exertions are a proof of the longevity of his poetical 
faculty, they also imply that it was rather the result of practice, and 
a memory stored with foreign ideas, than of native genius. What a 
forward youth might write on leaving school, is not very extraordi- 
nary in a man of fourscore.’ a 


We find’ in the work before us the succeeding mention of 
two of our countrymen : 

‘ About this period (1676) I received a visit of respect from Ed- 
ward Bernard, an Englishman, whom few in this age equalled in eru- 
dition; and in modesty scarcely any. I however except Thomas 
Gale, another Englishman ; whom, for the endowments both of 
learning and modesty, I prefer not ouly to Bernard, but to all the 
men whom I have ever known.’ 


When we consider that this eulogium on Bernard and Gale 
proceeds from one of the most learned men that have existed, 


and who was intimately acquainted with the greatest mre h 


of his time, we feel a pride in the high compliment which i 
pays to our countrymen : but how very small a portion of fame 
does even such erudition confer on its professors, for of those 
who read the pages now under our eye, how few have heard 
of either Bernard or Gale ! 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding his profound studies, 
Huet found time to mix with the world, and had the manners 
and habits of a gentleman who was accustomed to good society. 
His morals were always unimpeached. In 1670, without any 
other recommendation than his merit, and the discernment of 
M. de Montausier, he was appointed sub-preceptor to the 
Dauphin ; in consequence of which he assisted in the Delphin 
edition of the classics, and presided over its execution : 


‘ The plan of the Delphin classics,’ says Dr. Aikin, ¢ does credit 
both to the duke of Montausier, the original projector, and to Huet 
who bestowed so much pains on its execution ; for although the helps 
provided for learners in these editions are for the most part calculated 
for the level of school-boys, and much repetition is incurred by an- 
nexing such explanations to every single author, yet those which 
came from the hands of the superior order of scholars contain many 
valuable notes and illustrations, which have contributed much tothe 
elucidation of ancient literature. ‘The use of the copious verbal in- 
dexes has been experienced by every student who has had occasion to 
scrutinize the exact meanings of words, and the authorities on which 
they are founded. With respect to the idea of forming a vocabulary 
of pure Latinity from the union of such indexes, it does a Mee 
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different from what is done in the best dictionaries, which insert ig 
their leading vocabulary only words derived from approved authors, 
and throw into a separate division such as are the product of times 
when the language became corrupted. ‘There js, indeed, no small 
difficulty in drawing the line between writers who are, and who are 
not, to be admitted as authorities in this point ; and the mere arbi- 
trary designation of classics, applied to authors so different in talents 
and cultivation, cannot satisfy one who takes a liberal view of lan 
uage. 

a The number of volumes published ¢ in usum Delphini,” is 62, 
all printed between 1674 and 1491, with the exception of Ausonius, 
who did not appear till 1730. It is remarkable that Lucan ig not 
among the number. — The exception is honourable to him; he was 
too much the poet of liberty to suit the age of Louis XIV. ! 


On the marriage of the Dauphin, Huet quitted the court, and 
entered into the ecclesiastical profession, in which he was suc- 
cessively promoted to the bishoprics of Soissons and Avranches. 
‘The latter he resigned in 1699, and received from the King 
the Abbey of Fontenay. ‘Soon after his appointment te 
the sub-preceptorship of the Dauphin, he had been chosen a 
member of the Academie des Quarante ; which, under the old 
regime, was the Cordon bleu of literary eminence. He had long 
before been put on the French literary pension-list ; and he 


- mentions with gratitude that, when other such donations 


were struck off, his allowance was continued to him. We 
did not know, tiJl we read this passage, that Louis the Fonr- 
teenth’s literary pensions, respecting which the Gallican trumpet 
has blown so loud, came to an untimely end. In England, few, 
too few of these rewards have been granted: but those which 
have been allotted have never been discontinued. 

Huet passed the last twenty years of his life at Paris; and 
in the §5th year of his age, he composed the memoirs before 
Us ; 


© It is remarkable,’ says Dr. Aikin in the concluding note, * that 
a few days before his death his faculties appeared to be rekindled, and 
his memory was restored. This short interval he employed in the 
exercises of piety proper to the impending change ; and he quietly 
oo on January 26th, 1721, at his retreat among the Jesuits of 

aris. 

‘ Little addition needs be made to the view he has himself afforded 
of his character. It was purely that of a man devoted to literature, his 
passion for which absorbed all other propensities. It did not, how- 
ever, interfere with that soeial civility and disposition to oblige, which 
was partly the instinct of his natural temper, partly the habit of a 
polished age and country. Yet he displayed no small degree of im- 
patience under criticism ; and from some of his manuscript letters he 
seems to have given way to querulous dissatisfaction with his relations 
aad fellow-townsmen, especially in his declining years. — 
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had his own peculiar controversies, he wisely abstained from interfer- 
ing in those disputes between the different religious parties which so 
much agitated France at the close of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign ; 
and his attachment to the Society of Jesuits was merely in their 
private and literary capacity. His profound and extensive erudition 
gave him a high rank among the learned, not only in his own 
country, but throughout Europe ; and his works were generally 
received with much respect and deference. A catalogue of these, 
extended to the limits of a brief analysis, is all that remains to com- 
plete the plan of this publication.’ | 


This is a. fair and by no means a flattering portrait of the 
celebrated Huet. We are obliged to Dr. Aikin for giving 
these memoirs an English dress, and for adding to the 
value of the work by his notes, which convey much acceptable 
mformation. In the performance of his task, the Doctor has 
succeeded so well, that we wish to call his attention to 
another work of the same cast, Cardinal Quirini’s account 
66 De rebus ad eum pertinentibus ?? which will afford Dr. A. 
an opportunity of presenting his English readers with a succinct 
view of the Modern Literature of Italy, — a new, a various, and 


an interesting subject. B ut 





Arr. V. The Select Works of Antony Van Leeuwenhoek, containing 
his Microscopical Discoveries in many of the Works of Nature. 
‘Franslated from the Dutch and Latin Editions published by the 
Author. By Samuel Hoole. Vol. IId. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. 
Nicol and Son, &c. 


* geseeres years having elapsed since the first volume of this 
translation was published *, we almost despaired of its can- 
tinuance : but we were glad to perceive that our fears were 
unfounded, and to have it in our power to announce its com- 
pletion. The present volume, like the former, consists of a 
number of unconnected treatises on different branches of natural 
history, the chief interest of which depends on the micro- 
scopical observations for which the author is so justly celebrated. 
We shall mention the subjects of the different articles in the 
order in which they stand, enlarging on some of the most 
curious of them, 

The first essay is on the formation of different kinds of Wood, 
elm, beech, willow, alder, &c. accompanied by plates of the 
appearances which they exhibit when highly magnified; the 
principal object being to point out the relative size and situa- 
tion of the perpendicular vessels, as affected by the annual 





* See Rev, Vol. xxix. N.S. p.go8, and xxxv. p. 287. : 
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growth of the tree. —We have next some observations on the 
Herring, particularly on its food; and afterward an essay on 
the Ant. In his account of the latter, the author com- 
bats some opinions which have been generally adopted respect- 
ing it, and which still form a part of the popular belief. He 


‘ was led to conclude ‘ that the Ant, as well as the Weevil and 


other minute animals (in these cold regions), does, in the 
winter season, lie without motion, and does not take an 
nourishment; and that the collections of food which Ants are 
observed to make, and to heap together in their nests, during 
the summer season, is for no other purpose than to feed their 
young.’ This opinion is rendered very probable by many of the 
facts which are adduced. Respecting the bodies vulgarly 
called ant’s eggs, it is remarked that they are found nearly as 
large as the ant itself, and therefore must have grown after the 
left the body of the parent. ‘This consideration led the author 
to examine more particularly into their nature, when he found 
them to be maggots, in which the rudiments of the future 
animal may be perceived; the proper eggs are much smaller, 
and may be detected in great numbers in the nests. It is for 
the supply of these maggots that the old ants carry food during 
the summer, the magzots being themselves incapable of motion. 
M. Leeuwenhoek conjectures that the food is first received into 
the stomach of theAnt, and there undergoes some change, which 
renders it more proper for thé support of the young animal. — 
This altogether forms one of the most curious articles in the 
volume, and announces information which has not perhaps been 
sufficiently noticed by subsequent naturalists. 

An amusing paper occurs respecting the Flea. As soon as 
the young worm leaves the egg, it spins for itself a2 web, in 
which it lies for some time quite concealed ; and it appears that 
there is an immediate necessity for this process, because a 
minute insect of the mite kind exists, which would prey on 
the worm if it had not this protection. Perhaps no animal 
exhibits a greater display of curious mechanism ; and the author 
seems to have examined and described it with the most minute 
accuracy.—The succeeding observations are onthe seedsof some 
different kinds of Trees, on the generation of Eels, and on the 
eye of the Beetle. So far from the last animal possessing an 
imperfect sight, according to the vulgar proverb, it is furnished 
with above 3,000 eyes, each of them possessing a distinct lens 
and optic nerve. —'The same essay contains some remarks 
on the brain of the Gnat, and the circulation of the blood 
in the Crab. —The next object that is described is the pro- 
tuberance which is occasionally found on the leaf of the Wil- 
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low ; and which is the work of an insect that lays its eggs 
on the surface of the leaf, and at the same time seems to 
penetrate into its substance, and act on it in such a way as 
to produce this excrescence, which serves as a receptacle for 
the future animal. — A section on the Load-stone follows, which 
is Iess interesting than some other parts of the work, because 
our knowlege of the properties of this substance is very much 
extended since Leeuwenhoek wrote. We cannot assent to an 
opinion advanced by the translator, that any analogy subsists 
between the load-stone and the polypus, merely because every 
fragment of a magnet becomes itself a perfect magnet, in 
the same way as the parts of a divided polypus each form 4 
perfect animal. 

The next essay, on the brain of the Turkey, the Sheep, and 
the Sparrow, is particularly to be noticed, as containing many 
observations on the size of the particles of the blood. The 
hypothesis which the author formed of a descending series of 
globules, which was afterward taken up and embellished by 
Boerhaave and the other humoral pathologists, seems to be 
one of the few instances in which M. Leeuwenhoek suffered 
his fancy to warp his accuracy of observation. He informs 
us in his essay that he saw a fluid issue from the vessels of the 


brain, © composed of very minute globules, 36 of which 


would not be equal in size to a globule of the human blood ;’ 
and that © besides these small globyles there were some larger 
ones, of which’, he says, ¢ I judged that six would be equal 
in size to one globule of human blood.’ — Some curious re- 
marks follow on the minute fleshy fibres. The author was 
able, by means of his glasses, to detect them when of so small 
a size that a million occupied only the size of a square inch. 
He particularly examined the muscles of a Flea’s foot ; and, 
by comparing them with those of the larger animals, he inferred 
that the ultimate fibrils of all were of the same size, 


“I continued my observations, (hesays) by examining the flesh taken 
out of the feet of a flea, and I saw no difference between the formation 
and figure of the Fibres taken out of the breast and the feet, and I 
saw more than twelve of such Fibres in the foot of a flea joining to 
each other, and also many smaller Fibres in which,I could not distin- 

uish the folds or wrinkles : these last I took to,he exceeding smalk 
blood-vessels and nerves. | 

‘ I also took the flesh out of the feet of small flies, and saw 
the fleshy Fibres in them to be formed in the same manner as before- 
mentioned. 

‘The Fibres which compose the substance of a whale, J also 
found ta be each inclosed in a membrane, and to be composed of still 
smailer flaments ; and with regard to the size of these fishy sap 
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each single Fibre was no larger than in the smaller fish ; and indeed 
I have seen the Fibres in some cod-fish, eight times the size of those 
ina whale. . 

‘ I also examined the component Fibres in the flesh of a mouse, a 
calf, and a hog, and found their formation to be the same as before 
described, namely, each surrounded with a particular membrane, and 
composed of smaller filaments: the Fibres in the flesh of all these 
animals was nearly of the size I have before laid down, so that I may 
say, the fleshy Fibres composing the body of an ox are not, singly 
taken, larger than those which go to the substance of a mous¢e, 
though, as I have computed, the one animal is thirty thousand times 
the size of the other.’ 


From some interesting remarks on the external membrane of 
the human skin, it appears to consist of a continuous layer of 
proper scales, so extremely minute that 200 of them ¢ may be 
covered by a common grain of sand ;’ they are disposed with 
great regularity, and are of a pentagonal figure. It would 
seem that the skin has no proper peres, except such as exist in 
the interstices of these scales. ‘The author thinks that their — 
number is the same at all ages, and that therefore, as the body 
increases in size, each individual scale must grow proportion- 
ably. — We have next some observations on gouty and urinary 
concretions, and on the nature of Gunpocvder; subjects on 
which the author’s knowlege was necessarily very deficient 3 
and we afterward come to a train of microscopical experiments 
on the Louse, which, were it not for the disgust excited by 
the object, we should rank among the most attractive parts of 
the volume. We shall only notice one fact, which the writer 
seems to have discovered, that the sensation of itching, produced 
by these animals, is not caused by their bite, but by a sting 
which the male protrudes from’the extremity of its body. 

M. Leeuwenhoek’s next investigations relate to some of the 
most minute animals that are perceptible to the naked eyes 
viz. the Mite, the different kinds of insects which injure fruit- 
trees, and the animalcules that are found in the sediment of 
water.— To the subsequent paper, which gives an account 
of the circulation of the blood in the tail of the Eel, the 
translator subjoins.a description of the microscopes which were 
employed, pa, Sai the writings of Mr. Baker.—In the 
Next essay, on Frogs, and on the manner in which they are 
produced from tadpoles, we have a number of additional 
observations on the globules of the blood, especially respecting 
their shape and size: | 


‘ In my several observations on the circulation of the blood in 
fishes, I have not been able clearly to satisfy myself with regard te 


the shape of the globules or component particles of the blood, for 


they sometimes appeared of a spherical, and sometimes of an oval 
aod 
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and even a flat shape, and sometimes an irregular figure; this I 
sometimes attributed to my glasses not being of ais mag. 
nifying power to distinguish them, and sometimes to the position 
in which they appeared to the eye, for, while in circulation, they 
tumbled one over another, sometimes presenting one part and some- 
times another to the view ; and I also thought that it might be owing 
to the straitness of the vessels, in which the particles of blood, being 
= a yielding nature, might, by the compression, lose their spherical 
ure. 

e In order to satisfy myself in some degree on this head, I cut 
off pieces from the tails of several small flat fish, such as Plaice 
and Flounders, in order to view the blood when drawn out of the 
vessels, and the rather, because I could not persuade myself, that 
the natural shape of the particles of blood in fishes was an oval ; 
forasmuch, as a spherical seemed to me to be the more perfect 
form. For I was of opinion, that the particles of blood in fishes 
were composed of six globules, in like manner with the blood in 
man, and in terrestrial animals: and I several times saw the par- 
ticles of fishes’ blood, the original texture of which was broken, 
and in which I could distinctly see four or five, and in some few 
of them six component particles. I, however, thought it worthy of 
note, that many of these particles of blood appeared to me of an oval 
shape, some few others roundish, and othersof a perfect spherical figure. 

«In order farther to prosecute my inquiries on this subject, I took 

the blood of a Salmon not quite dead, which was received into a 
glass tube, about the size of a small writing pen: this blood, after 
a short time, became coagulated; but having restored it in part 
to its fluidity, I put it into a smaller glass tube, in which I viewed 
it, holding it eo, that the particles of-blood might be kept in motion 
continually, by which means many of the particles appeared before 
my sight with a flat and oval shape ; in others the sides of which 
were turned towards me, I could scarcely perceive any sensible thick- 
ness; and in short, others, where their sides were not exactly turned 
towards me, appeared somewhat Acad in proportion to their size ; 
but I could not discover one particle of blood of a perfect spherical 


shape.’ 

We have quoted this description at length, because it is a 
subject which has given rise to much controversy, and the 
passage must impress the reader with a favourable opinion 
of the author’s candour. Apparently, he could scarcely be 
deceived respecting the shape of the globules, although we do 


not assent to his theory of their composition. 


We now come to some remarks on Phosphorus, and on the 
sting of the Gnat; experiments on Insensible Perspiration ; 
observations on the common Fly, and on the eggs of the 
Shrimp; essay on the Salts contained in Pepper, Tea, and 
Cantharides; on the embryo plant discoverable in Seeds 
and Buds ; and on the structure of the Nerves. The observ- 


ations on the nerves are very curious; and had they obtained 
more 
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more general attention, they might, perhaps, have prevented 
the appearance of some of those idle hypotheses which have 
been formed respecting the origin of the sensations. ‘The 
author speaks of the nerves as being ¢ composed of very minute 
vessels of an incredible thinness, which, running by the sides 
of each other, constitute a nerve.’ As to the size of them, the 
vessels are described as being so small, that § some hundreds of 
them go to the composition of a nerve no larger than the hair 
of a man’s beard ; and although (says the writer) these cavities, 
or the orifices of these vessels, are so wonderfully minute, I 
have seen living creatures in the waters, which could have 
moved and swam about in them with freedom.’ We are 
informed that the author, at the time when he made these 
minute observations, was not less than 85 years of age. 

A paper succeeds on the quantity of Air contained in Water 


and other fluids; and afterward a description of an ingenious 


contrivance for illustrating the effect which the Farth’s motion 
about its axis must have on the atmosphere. It is supposed 
that the centrifugal force will throw off the clouds from the 
centre, and thus support them at some distance from the earth’s 
surface. —In some remarks on the circulation of the Blood, 
the principal object is to shew that the circuit must be com- 
plete in different times, according to the distance of the parts 
from the heart. By comparing together the observations which 
he has made on various subjects, the author concludes that the 
blood circulates through the tail of the Eel.13 times in an 
hour, while in the upper parts of the body it will circulate 
g6 times. Provided that the blood in the human body moyes at 
the same rate as in the Eel, it will pass through the lower 
extremities only between two and three times in an hour, 
through the upper extremities above four times, and through - 
the head eight times: but, in an hour, as much blood will pass 
through the heart as is equal to 14 times the quantity contained 
in the whole body. The proportions of these numbers may pro- 
bably be correct, but we think that the whole estimate is consider- 
ably too low. — With some remarks on the nature of Lime, on 
Wood that has been worme-eaten, and on the Eyes of Fish, the 
volume concludes. | 

The estimate of Leeuwenhoek’s merits as a naturalist must 
be considerably raised in the minds of those who peruse these 
volumes ; and who, though they may have frequently heard. 
him quoted, or have occasionally examined some parts of his 
works, had not before so fully conceived the extent of his 
labours. His writings have certainly been too much neglected, 


"and therefore we cannot but express our obligation to Mr. Hoole 


for putting them in so commodious a form, in a translation 
, which 
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which seems to be well executed; and we must not omit to 
render a due tribute of applause to the excellence of the 
engravings. ‘The notes, which are occasionally added, do not 
in aur opinion increase the value,of the work : but they are 


not very numerous. B 
: OS. 
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Art. VI. Notes on the V: tceroyalty of La Plata, in South America § 
with a Sketch of the Manners and Characters of the Inhabitants, 
collected during a Residence in the City of Monte Video, by a 
Gentleman recently returned from it. To which is added a His. 
tory of the Operations of the British Troops in that Country, and 
biographical and military Anecdotes of the principal Officers em- 
ployed in the different Expeditions. Illustrated with a Portrait, 
Map, and Plans. 8vo. pps300. 108. 6d. Boards. J. J. Stocks 
dale. 

Ac part of this volume is occupied with desultory sotes 

respecting the country and the people of the viceroyalty of 

La Plata, and the rest is devoted té an historical account of our 

unfortunate,,éxpeditidn to that quarter, under the ci-devant 

Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke ; whose trial, says the writer, has 

convincingly proved the facility with which the conquest 

of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video might have been obtained, 
and possession of them retained by the adoption of proper 
measures : — with a view of the incalculable advantages which 
we have been compelled to relinquish, in consequence of our 
having pursued improper steps. ‘The author therefore deems it 
unnecessary to apologize for this publication, and: flatters him- 
self that, as our re-occupation of Monte Video at least would 
be an object of the first importance to the commercial relations 
of Great Britain, the scheme is not entirely abandoned, and the 
last effort towards that effect has not yet been made. This was 
written before the commencement of our existing amity with 
the Spaniards ; and perhaps our present experience, in tradin 
to the Plata, will shew that the author greatly oversrated the 
benefits of commerce with this region : 

¢ By the narrow and jealous policy of the Spanish colonial laws, 
the growth of many fruits are prohibited, which, under the auspices 
of the English govert.ment, might be cultivated with such profit and 
advantage, as to constitute no inconsiderable article of commerce. 

"The cultivation of vineyards, which would in that case be allowed, 

would form an important consideration. The grapes which this - 

eountry produces are excellent, and the finest and most delicious 


wines might be easily made. | | 

‘ The demand for the manufactures of Great Britain is immense. 
For these, the Rio-de la Plata would afford an inlet to the whole 
continent, and the export of those valuable articles, hides, tallow, 
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copper, wool, bark, &c. &c. which would be received in return, 
render the possession of this country an invaluable acquisition. 

‘ To be in possession of the river, it is by no means necessary that 
we should be in possession of Buenos Ayres. Perhaps every eom- 
mercial advantage would equally result from confining our views to 
Monte Video alone, inclusive of the north side of the river from 
Maldonado to Colonia. This includes a great extent of territory, 
bounded by the Brazils ; and as the Court of Portugal has now re- 
moved to that country, the proximity of a friendly power renders aa 
establishment here a more important object. 

¢ Were we once more to take possession of Monte Video, the Spa- 
niards of the interior, for their own interest and conveniencé, would 
soon be compelled to consent to a free communication.’ The thirst 
for traffic, and desire of gain, which is generally a leading feature in 
the character of every Spaniard, would prevent them from remaining 
long in a state of hostility. They would gladly embrace the first 
offers of peace. Were we to declare the country independent of 
Spain, under the protection of the British government, there is not 
a man among them but would fly to us with joy, and regard us as 


protectors. | 
¢ Were we, as should have been done at firet, to hold out to the 


inhabitants peace and conciliation, and were it made known to them 
that our only wish was to establish them on the footing of an inde- 
pendent state, I venture to affirm, that no exertion on the part of 
the self-interested Audienza of Buenos Ayres, and officers from Old 
Spain, could prevent the inhabitants of that extensive and populous 


city from seeking an intercourse with us. 
‘Ata moment like the present, when our manufactures are shut 


out from the continent of Europe, and when the threatening aspect 
of affairs in America indicates every appearance of an impending 
war, ought an object of such magnitude, in which is involved the 
interests of the great body of merchants, on whom the support of the 


country depends, to be passed by with neglect ? 
‘ By commerce the British empire alone exists, When the sources 


of that are cut off, we can only expect immediate ruin and afnihila- 
tion.’ ; 

The trade of the province of La Plata, had we such a footing 
there that we could command it almost exclusively, without 
any restrictions from the Spanish government, might be ad- 
vantageous to this country: but its beneficial operations 
would be too siow to afford our commerce the relief which it 
immediately yequires. The whole trade of Ameriéa, did we 


enjoy it, would go but a little way towards compensating for 


our loss on being excluded from the ports of Europe; and 
perhaps no measure is now left for affording present assistance 
to the cramped commerce of this country, but that of abolish- 
ing all monopolies, and throwing the trade to the East Indies 
entirely open. It is a curious fact, but one which cannot be 
denied, that the New England States employ a greater quantity 
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of tonnage in that trade than our East India Company s 
and this is a circumstance which sufficiently speaks for 


itself. 

The author gives an amusing account of the climate, the 
natural productions, and the animals of the province of La 
Plata; of the manners, customs, and mode of life of the in- 
habitants of Monte Video; of their houses, furniture, &c.: 
but his work is not‘calculated for improving our geographical 
knowlege of that new country, since he does not state the lati- 


tudes and longitudes of places. 

As a general idea of the manners of the people of this pro- 
vince has 1:ow betome prevalent among us, by repeated recent 
descriptions, we do not mean to form an abstract of the present’ 
detail, nor to make any considerable quotations from it: but 
we will extract the account of the Paraguay herb, and the mode 


of taking an infusion of it : 


‘ The court-yards in Monte Video are adorned with tubs and 
flower-pots filled with the various shrubs and plants of the country. 
At the sides, raised about two fret from the ground, are beds of 
earth, in which orange-trees, lemon trees, and grape-vines are planted. 
There is usually a frame suspended across the roof for the support of 

‘the vine, which gives a shelter, and in the summer season forms a 
delicious shade with clusters of grapes hanging down. he senses 
are thus refreshed, and the air delightfully cooled and perfumed by 
the fragrance. Under this shade the morning and evening is usuall 
spassed, and the dinner table often spread in sultry weather. Beneath 
the covert of these vines the men spend their hours in conversation 
and smoking. ‘lhe women at their needles, thrumming the guitar, 
or taking their favourite ma¢eé. 

‘To the use of this herb the inhabitants are universally and 
mmmoderately addicted. It is not entirely confined to the natives of 
the country, but strangers, and those from Old Spain, after living 
some time among them, become equally fond of it. It serves them 
for breakfast, the use of tea, coffee, and chocolate, being uncom- 
mon in families. They seldom take any thing in the morning besides 
this herb ; which they drink as soon as they rise, and at all hours of 
the day, frequently even at their meals. ‘They never eat until they 
have first refreshed themselves by sucking their beloved beverage. 

¢ The manner in which it is taken is not perfectly consonant with 
European ideas of delicacy. Instead of drinking it as we take tea, 
they put the plant intoa calabash, sometimes mounted with silvers 
and pour boiling water upon it; many prefer it mixed with sugar 
and milk. The vessel out of which it is drank, is called a maté; from 
which the same name is also vulgarly given to the plant. The real 
name however is Paraguay, as it is chicfly produced in that extensive 
province. A globular cup or gobkt of silver, placed on a high stand 
of the same metal, is commonly made use of among the richer class. 
Hot as it is, and it is usually enough so to scald the tongue of an 


European, they drink it, summer as well as winter, the instant that 
| | | the 
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the water is poured in from the kettle. The infusion is sucked 
through a silver tube. The end which is put into the’edp is swelled 
into a bulb ‘with a number of small holes perforated through it like a 
strainer to keep the floating i@f:ments from coming through. The 
liquor is thus drank without swallowing the leaves of the plant. A 
whole family or a large party is supplied from the same bowl and 
with the same tube. They suck, one after the other, as it is passed 
from hand to hand, far from considering it a breach of decorum, 
and withont any of those sentiments of repugnance with which an 
European is usually infected. After che liquor is drank by one, a 
second infusion of hot water is poured upon the plant that remains in 
the cup, forthe use of another. This is often repeated five or six 
times without adding a fresh quantity of the herb, which retains its 
strength and taste for a long while before it is exhausted. The use 
of this plant is universal, being confined to no class. ‘The slave drinks 
it as well as his master, and usually out of the same vessel too. ‘The 
taste is not unpleasant, and when mixed like tea it is very good. 
From the manner in which it is drank, I did not get much addicted 
to it. 

‘ This famous herb is thought by the natives to be endowed with 
a great number of medicinal virtues. [ do not however imagine that 
its good qualities are so.numerous as is said. Were credit given to 
their assertions it would be a sovereign remedy for every disease. It 
is without doubt a strong diuretic, and the leaves when outwardly 
applied to wounds are extremely efficacious. ‘The leaf is in shape 
somewhat similar to that of the orange. Immense quantities of this 
plaut are sent annually into Peru, and exported from Paraguay into 
all other parts of the Spanish dominions.’ 


A disgusting feature in the character of these people is their 
extreme and wholesale barbarity to the numerous race of oxen 
and horses, with which Providence has so remarkably supplied 
them. | 

The superstition and ignorance encouraged in this province 
by the Catholic religion, as at all other places in which it pre- 
dominates, are strikingly displayed by various instances in this 
volume ; and the author relates the circumstances of a dinner- 
visit which he paid to a fraternity of monks, which are more 
creditable to their hospitality than.to the austerity and sanctity 
of their profession. 

_ It does not appear that the writer personally acted any part 
in the unfortunate military operations which we carried on at 
La Plata, because he says that he never was at Buenos Ayres 3 
and he readily acknowleges his obligations for the historical part 
to the zeal and industry of some friends: but it seems to be 
little more than a transcript from the narrative of that affair b 
Mr. Bordwine, which was published previously to General 
Whitelocke’s court-martial. 
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To these notes is added a supplement, containing short biogra- 
phical particulars of Sir Home Popham, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
General Beresford, Lieut.-Gen al Whitelocke, Licut.-Col. 
Vassall, &c. The portrait of Sir S. Auchmuty is prefixed; and 
the work contains also a map of South America, with plans of 
the Rio de la Plata, Maldonado Bay, Monte Video, and Buenos 


Ayres. 7 
ee 4 Glen. 





Art. VIL. History of Brazil, comprising a geographical Account 
of that Country, together with a Narrative of the most remarkable 
Events which have occurred there since its Discovery ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the Natives and 
Colonists ; interpersed with Remarks on the Nature of its Soil, 
Climate, Productions, and foreign aud internal Commerce. To 
which are subjoined Cautions to New Settlers for the Preservation 
of Health. By Andrew Grant, M.D. 8vo. pp. 304. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. Colburn. 


ae historical narrative and description of that extensive tract. 
of country called Brazil, which reaches from 1° 30’ north 
to 32° south latitude, or about 2000 geographical miles, 
appears to be composed with a considerable degree of candour 
and precision ; and the writer’s account of the climate, natural 
productions, and animals of this immense territory, which was 
discovered in 1500 by the Portuguese Admiral Peter Alvarez de 
Cabral, on a voyage to the East Indies, is clear and distinct. 
On reading his description of the native Brazilians prior to 
that period, who were etapa tractable, ingenious, mild, 
hospitable, and unsuspicious, we feel almost inclined to regret 
that they should ever have been dispossessed of these good 
qualities, or interrupted in the enjoyment of them, by an in- 
tercourse with European invaders. Dr. Grant gives this deli- 
neation of their dispositions and prevalent customs : 


¢ Hospitality universally prevailed among the natives, and before 
distrust and suspicion were introduced into their minds by the con- 
duct of the Europeans, strangers were every where received among 
them with kindness and civility. Wherever they came, they were 
surrounded by the women, who washed their feet. and welcomed 
them with expressions of the greatest kindness. Neither expence nor 
trouble was spared in their entertainment, and it would have been 
regarded as an unpardonable insult, had they left the family in which 

they were first received, in hopes of better accommodation. | 
¢ While their hospitality was thus exercised toward strangers, they 
received their friends, after a long journey, with open arms and tears, 
beating their foreheads against their breasts, in remembrance of the 

‘ misfortunes they had sustained durivg their absence. 
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¢ A community of goods generally prevails among rude and savage 
tribes, but at the period of which we are treating, the Brazilians were 
so far advanced in civilization, as to have acquired pretty correct ideas 
concerning property. When any one cultivated a field, he alone was 
entitled to its produce. When a family undertook a fishing or hunt- 
ing excursion, they only shared the spoils with the caciqué, or those 
of their relations who were confined at home by sickness; and he 
wlio encroached on what was thus caught, was sure to incuf an ex- 
emplary punishment. 

‘ They have no method of reckoning time, but they keep an ac- 
count of their age by laying up a chesnut for every year, beginning 
the computation of their year with the rising of a star called Zaku, or 
the rain-star. | 

¢ Many distempers which are common in Europe are unknown 
among the natives of Brazil. They use only simple remedies, and 
deride our multiform compositions. They employ scarification, and 
draw blood from the part by suction with horn cups ; for that purpose 
they use, instead of a lancet, the tooth of a lamprey, termed by them 
kakaon, without which they never stir abroad. As soon as any of 
their friends or relatives fall sick, they all assemble, each recommend- 
ing that remedy which from his own experience appears to him likely 
to prove successful. Sometimes, instead of the horn cups, they have 
recourse to suction with their mouths, by which means they affirm 
they draw all the éll-bumours from the diseased part. According to 
Nievhoff, when every thing fails, and the recovery of the patient is 
despaired of, they proceed to dispatch him with their clubs, regarding 
it as more glorious to be thus delivered from their misery, than suf- 
fered to linger out a painful existence. 

¢ Such were the Brazilians at the period their country was discos 
vered by the Portuguese : a tractable and ingenious people, ready to 
learn any art or science they might have been inclined to introduce 
among them. ‘They were, it is true, not much disposed to labour, 
for their desires were few and easily gratified. While they were 
treated with kindness, they offered no objections to the occupation 
of lands by the strangers, wherever they might chuse.’ 


Into these new possessions in South America, which certainly 
form one of the finest portions of the globe, the Portuguese 
introduced negro slavery, with all its concomitant evils ; and 
they compelled, for at least two centuries, the native Brazilians 
themselves to work like slaves on their plantations :— instead of 
conciliating their good will, or endeavouring to overcome their 
natural indolence arising out of the fewness of their wants and 
the abundant fertility of their soil, by ex¢qting among thera 
a taste for the conveniencies of civilized life, and making them 
consider themselves and the colonists as one people. The 
Stale pretext, among Catholic enthusiasts and conquerors, of 
promoting the glory of God, was a cloak for all their ini- 
quities and oppressions, while avarice was the paramount mo- 
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tive of all their actions. Much praise is however due to the 
Jesuit missionaries, who in a short time enlightened and civi- 
lized many of the natives of that part of the globe; and who 
would probably, had they not been interrupted in their course 
by becoming themselves objects of political persecution, have 
succeeded in bringing most of them into a state of civilization 
and social improvement. ‘Their progress was an incontestable 
proof of the happy effects of kindness and humanity on Indian 
tribes ; and though several of them were cut off, when they 
intrepidly dispersed themselves among these people, yet by per- 
Severance, and by breathing the sentiments of only peace and 
charity, they at length gained the confidence of the natives, 
and were hailed with acclamations of joy wherever they ap- 
peared. 


Chapters 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, and 7th contain the narrative 
of an unsuccessful attempt of the French to settle a colony in 
Brazil, the invasion of it by the Dutch, their struggles for its 
sovereignty with the Portuguese, till it was secured to the latter 
in 1661 by a treaty, (in consideration of eight millions of livres, 
which they were to pay either in money or goods to the former,) 
and of the dispute between the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
respecting settlements attempted to be made on the river of La 
Plata and that of the Amazons. In the remaining chapters, 
the author gives a perspicuous topographical description of 
the different provinces and captainships, into which Brazil is 
divided, with an account of its civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, its productions, trade, manufactures, and military establish- 
ments. — An Appendix contains § medical hints for Kuropeans. 
migrating to Brazil, tables of the exchange and corn at ditto, 
with port-charges,’ and a table of the latitudes and longitudes 
of the principal places, which may prove useful to geogra- 
phers. * | 
_ As Dr. Grant does not appear to speak from personal know- 
lege of the country which he delineates, we apprehend that his 


volume can be considered only as a compilation ; and indeed | 


his quotations from preceding writers seem to evince this cir- 
cumstance, though they are not sufliciently frequent and nume- 
rous, as references to authorities, to be eutircly satisfactory in 
perusing a history so constructed. | 

A much larger work on this subject, from the pen of Mr. 
Southey, will speedily require our notice. aan 
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Art. VIIL. 4 Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, Knight, on the} Revision 
of the Bankrupt Law. By William David “Evans, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- rol. 3s. Reed. 16810. 


W E have lately had occasion to bear favourable testimony as 


well to the understanding, the judgment, and the learning, 
as to the enlarged views and spirit of enterprize which Mr. 
Evans possesses *. In the able pamphlet now before us, the 
learned writer touches on all the leading points of the bankrupt- 
laws, and throws out a variety of suggestions, the greater part 
of which appear to have been well considered by him, and to 
merit attention from others. - He regards the bankrupt-laws 
as arrangements founded on the principle of the mutual ad- 
vantage of the bankrupt and his creditors ; and he points out 
the glaring inconsistency, with this principle, of the provisions 
which require acase of fraud orcompulsion as the necessary foun- 
dation of a valid commission, and which preclude an insolvent 
debtor from intitling himself to the benefit of the bankrupt-laws 


by any direct voluntary act of hisown. Tr. E. proposes under. 


this head to introduce the regulations of the contrat d’attermotement 
of the old French law, and those of the present law of ‘Scot- 
Jand; and he properly condemns the too narrow limits of 
human occupations, within which are confined the benefits of 
the bankrupt-laws. We agree with him in thinking that ¢ the 
rules of equitable distribution and personal exoneration should 
be as extensive as the cases of insolvency themselves.’ The 
unblushing defence of dishonesty, which was called out by a 
late attempt to establish the rights of creditors, will be memo- 
rable in our history. Mr. Evans justly observes that what is 
termed ‘ beginning to keep house” is too loose a definition of 


an act, which involves consequences so important as those 


which follow an act of bankruptcy ; and his criticisms on the 
several assignments of a person’s property which have been 
ruled to be acts of bankruptcy, we conceive to be justly applied. 
Indeed, this is the best reasoned part of his elaborate tract.— 


Mr. E. disapproves of its being left to discretion to supersede” 


commissions of bankrupt. 

The following brief remark is as well founded as it is well 
expressed, and is deserving of serious consideration : 

‘ To every person who compares the very few provisions in the 


statute book respecting this extensive jurisdiction, with the numerous 
cases in the books of reports upon the exercise of it, who compares 


the terms in which the authority is given, with the extent to which it’ 


#8 carried, it must be an obvious remark, that never, upon so narrow 
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* See Rev. Vol. Ixii. N.S. p.3 10» 
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a basis, was there erected so large a superstructure of authority une 
defined, exclusive, and without appeal.’ 


It is impossible not to agree with Mr. Evans, in thinking 
that ‘ the course and limits of such authority would be more 
beneficially regulated by legislative provision, than by judicial 
discretion, especially by a discretion free from the usual checks.’ 
He maintains, and it cannot be denied, that the legitimate limit 
of administering the bankrupt-laws does not extend beyond the 
adjustment of those claims which result from the bankruptcy 
itself ; and that the power assumed of deciding questions be- 
_ tween the estate of a bankrupt, and third persons in situations 
adverse to him, is an usurpation. Having descanted on the too 
great powers of the Great Seal, he is of opinion that those of 
the Commissioners are in some particulars too limited ; and we 
think that, unquestionably, the commissioners ought to be enabled 
to permit a creditor, without an order, to prove his debt for 
the purpose of assenting to or dissenting from a certificate. 
The author next proceeds to the subjects of the penal conse- 
quences of a commission-bankrupt, the power of the commis- 
sioners to examine other persons than the bankrupt, the vast 
licence which they have in putting questions to such persons, 
the responsibility which attaches to assignees, the insufficient 
allowances to commissioners in country-commissions, super- 
seding commissions, the places of executing them, payments to 


persons who are known to have committed acts of bankruptcy, 
the manner in which these acts affect title, second commissions 
when a certificate under the first has not been obtained, and 
the present strange regulations with respect to cases in which 


there are joint and separate debts. 

Although Mr. Evans on all occasions very properly defers to 
the distinguished person whom he addresses, he has not hesi- 
tated freely to animadvert on two points introduced by Sir S, 
‘Romilly into the late Act; namely, that by which party proving 
a debt is to be deemed to have made a complete election, and 
that which gives the power of allowing a certificate to a smaller 
proportion of the creditors. ae . 

For the ensuing observation we return our warmest thanks 
to the enlightened author. It ought to be written in legible 
characters, in some conspicuous part in each house of Parlia~ 
ment and every supreme court of justice : : . 


« However justly we may be entitled to boast of the pre-eminence 
of our laws, and the excellence of their administration, it cannot be 
disputed that the disposition to extend their benefits by supplying 
their deficiencies is by no means prevalent or conspicuous; and that 
the numerous additions to the actual mass of legislation advance with 


a progressive accumulation, which bears an inverse proportion 2 the 
| subjects 
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subjects of general interest. that are included in them; and: that never 
were the provisions that become incorporated with the juridical sys- 
tem of the country, less numerous and important than while the mere 
extent of the legislation upon subjects of limited importance has been 
increasing beyond the example of any former period, and [ fear that 
a very inadequate answer would be given to this observation by 
alledging that the reason of the alterations of a different nature being 
so few, is the existence of a state of excellence and perfection which 


renders them unnecessary.’ 
It is not merely to the multiplicity of modern enactments 


that we may object: but the perplexity, confusion, looseness, 
and ambiguity, with which they are chargeable, are a disgrace 


to the age. | 
By this pamphlet, Mr. Evans has laid the public under 


essential obligations. No person ought to engage in revising 
the bankrupt-laws without carefully reading it; nor will it be 
perused with s/ight advantage by all such as are called to admi- 


nister and act under these statutes. 





Art. 1X. The Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele 3 in- 
cluding his familiar Letters to his Wife and Daughters ; to which 
are prefixed, Fragments of three Plays; two of them undoubtedly 
Steele’s, the third supposed to be Addison’s, faithfully printed 
from the Originals ; and illustrated with literary and historical 


Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. E. and P. 8vo. 2 Vols, 
168. Boards. Nichols and Son. 


Fre™ the fatiguing and often invidious duty of stamping our 

critical mark on the productions of our cotemporaries, we 
turn back with pleasure to the contemplatton of a literary 
character already so well known as that of Sir Richard Steele, 
This publication of his familiar correspondence is valuable, not 
for any new matter that it presents which is capable of raising 
his reputation as an author, but because it leads us into his pri- 
vate hours, admits us to the careless effusions of his heart, and 
furnishes materials for giving the final touches and colouring. 
to his portrait. 

The letters hitherto unpublished, in this collection, bear no 
resemblance to the elaborate and ornamented compositions 
which, under the name of epistles, many of the wits of Steele’s 
time delighted in writing : they afford on the contrary internal 
evidence that they were meant solely for the perusal of those 
to whom they were addressed ; and indeed some of them are 
so absolutely insignificant, that, were it not for the satisfaction 
which many people feel that “no part of a great man should 


he lost to posterity,” the editor of this correspondence could 
° | | | not 
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not be excused for wasting paper, in these taxing times, by the 
insertion of such epistolary morsels as the following : 


‘ To Mrs. Steele. 
‘Dear Prue, ‘Oct. 7, 1708. 
¢ ] send, directed to Watts, a bottle of gent. You must not eX- 
pect me to-night ; but 1 wiil write by the penny~post. - 
¢ 1 am your’s faithfully, ¢ Richard Steele.’ 


* Dear Prue, ¢ Thursday, Oct. 7, 1708. 
¢ I fear I shall not be able to come out of town till Saturday 
morning. I am, my dear creature, thine for ever, Richard Stecle.’— 


‘Dear Wife, ‘ Nov. 18. 1708. 
¢T am going this morning into the City, to make my demand of 
the money long due tome. I shall hasten thence to you; and am, 
with the tenderest love, ever yout’s, ¢ Richard Steele.’ 


¢ My Dear Wife, ¢ March 2, 1708-9. 
‘I inclose a guinea, lest you should want. I am resolved to do 
something effectually to-day with Tryon ; therefore do not expect 
me at dinner. 
¢ My life is bound up'in you. I will be at home before six. — 
‘Richard Steele.’ 
¢ Dear Prue, ¢ March 1f, 1708-9. 
€ I inclose five guineas, but cannot come home to dinner. Dear 
little woman, take care of thyself, and eat and drink chearfully. 
. ‘Richard Steele.” 
These are fair specimens of the kind of letters which fill 
a large part of the first volume; and they can interest the 


reader only as they display the minute tenderness and the at-. 


tentive affection which marked the character of Steele, in the 
relations of domestic life. We find, however, in this publication, 
other letters of more length and importance : but some of them 
are dedications to the several volumes of his periodical and 
other works, and for their re-insertion here we can discover no 
good reason. “Phe worthy editor must excuse us for regarding 
such a practice as partaking too much of the nature of book- 
making ; and if this system of book-making shall continue to 
flourish according to its present prosperous condition, the 
interests of literature will. ultimately suffer, and the noble art, 
to which learning is indebted in a great measure for its resus 
citation, may imperceptibly become the means of extinguishing 
it again. ‘To speak, however, of the dedications themselves ; 
they are pervaded by a manly, ingenuous spirit, humble 
though not low, and independent without affectation, that 
must have raised Steele very high in the minds of those to 
whom they were addressed. He indeed rescued this kind of 
writing from disgrace, and assertéd the prerogative and pride 
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of genius, which, in Dryden and others of the reigns of Charles 
and James, had stooped to the meanest adulation. The first 
dedication which Steele wrote (viz. to the second edition of 
his Christian Hero) is a remarkable instance of the spirit which 
we are noticing. It is expressed in an easy flow of elegant . 
language, and in point of style is equal to any thing that sub- 
sequently issued trom his pen. ‘Towards the end of the dedi- 
cation, he has this beautiful sentence, which does as, much 
honour to his morality as to his taste: — « Go on, my Lord*, 
thus to contemn and thus to enjoy life ; and if some great 
English day does not call for that sacrifice which you are al- 
ways ready to offer, may you in a mature age go to sleep with 
your ancestors, in expectation, not of an imaginary fame, but 
a real and sensible immortality.” (Vol. 1st. page 82.) 

We meet also in this collection with three fragments of 
plays, viz. of two comedies by Steele, and of one tragedy at- 
tributed to Addison. ‘The ascription of the last to Addison is 
founded on the similarity of its style to that of Cato; and we 
must confess that its most laboured passages possess the same 
equal flow of harmonious verse, and the same strain of ele- 
vated sentiment, which distinguish that celebrated production of 
Addison. it is not fair, however, to subject these fragments to 
the severity of criticism, since they must be considered merely 
as the first rude sketches of an imagination which would have 

erhaps entirely new-modelled their substance, and altered ~ 
their form, had the plays of which they were intended as a 

art been finished. | 

With this brief notice of the contents of the volumes before 
us, we might rest satisfied as having executed our critical duty : 
but we cannot dismiss this last production of the famous 
father of English Essay without recurring to his general merit 
as an author, and dwelling with a mingled feeling of regret 
and delight on his character as a man. | 


It is the misfortune of Steele’s fame to have come down to 
posterity in company with that of Addison. ‘The near posi- 
tion of the two portraits has always suggested a comparison of 
their respective merits ; and in the allotment of excellence and 
distribution of praise, the critics may have been too partial to 
the one and too parsimonious to the other. If we estimate the 
genius of the two writers from the sole consideration of their 
works, abstracted from the accidental circumstances under 
which they were written, no one will hesitate to give the palm 
of superiority to Addison: but if we look into the lives of 
the two men, and behold the genius of the one struggling to 
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emancipate itself from the trammels of dissipation, and giving 
birth in the gloomy intervals of mental depression and remorse 
to the noblest conceptions and the most humourous designs ; 
—if we trace him throygh his labours, continually annoyed by 
the difliculties of poverty and the stings of regret, never enjoy- 
ing that tranquillity of'mind which is so necessary for great 
exertion, and which the cold disposition and prudential habits 
of the other could always command ;—and if, under such diss 
couraging circumstances, whether induced by mis‘ortune or by 
fault, we still see him laying the foundations of works that pro- 
duced a new zra in the literary history of his country, and 
then winging a flight little short of that to which the genius 
of Addison soared ;—it must be allowed that Steele possessed a 
vigour of mind and a hardthood of enterprize, an original, 
powerful, inventive capacity, which would probably have out- 
stripped the talents of his friend, had he been free from those 
weighty incumbrances that unfortunately repressed his ardour 
and restrained # progress. Steele has the great merit of having 
forced his way into the Temple of Fame, while Addison suf- 
fered himself to be led into it by the hand :—the oné wrote 
on a bed of thorns, the other composed on a couch of roses: 
the one led the way as the first essayist of his time, the other 
(although more splendidly) was contented to follow. Steele laid 
the foundation and performed the strong rough work, while 
Addison helped to build the superstructure, and to execute the 
beautiful ornaments, of the celebrated monument which their 
united efforts have left to posterity. 

From the manner in which Steele wrote, it is not surprizing 
that he should not rival Addison in the purity, correctness, 
and exquisite finishing of his pieces, and in all those graces of 
style with which the latter adorned his compositions : but in 
fertility of invention, and in faithful and humourous delineation 
of character, Steele is scarcely inferior ; while in the higher 
department of the pathetic, in the language of passion and 
of the heart, he is evidently greater than Addison. It ig 
much to be lamented that, among his other good qualities, 
Sir Richard did not number the worldly virtue of discretion. 
This was his prima malt labes. Fond of the social hour, and 
possessing every fascinating quality of conversation, he yielded 
his easy nature to the gaiety of the bottle; and often did hg 
waste those nights in enlivening the society of his friends, 
which he should have consumed at the student’s lamp, in the 
correction and improvement of his writings. Not only his 
compositions but his pocket suffered by this criminally amiable 
indulgence ; and he consequently found himself ‘ incurably 
necessitous.” He evidently trusted for the bettering of his 
fortune 
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fortune to his political connections, and he had a right so to do: 
but, like all those who inlist under a faction without knavish 


intentions, he was most miserably disappointed. Although he | 


was the fellow-labourer of Addison in their great literary ser- 
vices to the Whig interest ; —although he displayed even more 
zeal and devotion to his party than his political assistant ; — 
although by the publication of his Crisis he fought in the front 
of the battle, while Addison, Hoadly, and others, who were 
coadjutors in that work, were satisfied to shelter themselves 
behind the shield of his name ; — although his intrepidity was 
rewarded with suffering*, and the wound which he received 
testified his courage ; — yet Steele was neglected by his party ; 
and four years after the accession of that family, for whose 
interest he laboured so much and so well, he was poor and un- 
protected. ‘The Whigs acknowleged his services and forgot 
them ; — they used him as an instrument, and then left him to 
the world ; — they even added persecution to neglect, and de- 
prived him of the Governorship of the Theatre,, which place his 
literary eminence alone (it was sollicited for him by the com- 
pany of comedians) had obtained for him. Steele felt the 
force of this ill-treatment from the Whigs, and he complains 
of it very bitterly in many of his letters to his wife. He thus 
writes in one of them: ‘I am talking to my wife, and there- 
fore may speak my heart and the vanity of it.—I know, and you 
are witness, that I have served the Royal Family with an 
unreservedness due only to heaven, and I am now (I thank my 
brother Whigs) [Addison was one of them] not - possessed of 
twenty shillings from the favour of the court.” Vol. IL. page 
421.—In another, he says, ‘It gives my imagination the 
severest wound when I consider that she (meaning one of bis 
little children) or any of my dear mnocents, with nothing but 
their innocence to plead for them, should be exposed to that 
world which would not so much as repair the losses and suf- 
ferings of their poor father, after all his zeal and supereroga- 
tory service.” ‘daske page, 436.t—One of the /osses to which he 
here alludes must have been the resignation of his place under 
the Tory administration, previously to the publication of his 
Crisis ; and certainly this disinterested action, with which it is 
impossible not to be greatly struek, has imprinted a trait of 
magnanimity on his character which, as long as public virtue 
is respected, should never be worn out. It ought to be re 
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* It scarcely needs to be tald that Steele was expelled the Hoase 


of Commons for the publication of this pamphlet. 
+ The letter, of which this isan extract, was written while Addison 
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membered that Steele was at this period courted to familiarity 
by the accomplished Harley ; and if self-love or private interest 
had been predominant in his bosom, he would have remained si- 
lent and preserved his place : but he thought that his country was 
in danger ; and having determined not to hold any terms with 
those whom he considered as its enemies, he, with Roman 
virtue, seceded from dependence on the minister, and ac- 
companied the resignation of his place with a letter which 
breathes so manly a spirit of independence that, though it has 
been often published before, we cannot in this place withhold it 


from our readers: 
© To the Earl of Oxford. 


¢ My Lord, ‘ Bloomsbury-square, June 4, 1713. 

¢ I presume to give your Lordship this trouble, to acquaint you, 

that having an ambition to serve in the ensuing Parliament, I humbly 

desire your Lordship wiil please to accept of my resignation of my 
office as Commissioner of the Stamp Revenue. 

‘ I should have done this sooner, but that I heard the Commission 
was passing without my name in it, and I would not be guilty of the 
arrogance of resigning what I could not hold. But, having heard 
this singe contradicted, | am obliged to give it up, as with great 
humility Ido by this present writing. Give me leave on this occa- 
sion to‘say something as to my late conduct with relation to the late 
men in power, and to assure you whatever I have done, said, or 
written has proceeded from no other motive, but the love of what I 
think truth. For merely as to my own affairs, I could not wish any 
man in the administration rather than yourself, who favour those that 
become your dependants with a greater liberality of heart than any 
man that I have ever before observed. When I had the honour of a 
short conversation with you, you were pleased not only to signify to 
me, that I should 1emain in this office, but to add, that if I would 
name to you one of more value, which would be more commodious 
tome, you would favour me init. I am going out of any particular 
_ dependance on your Lordship ; and will tell you with the freedom of 
an indifferent man, that it is impossible for any man who thinks, and 
has any public spirit, not to tremble at secing his country, in its 

resent circumstances, in the hands of so daring a genius as yours, 
if incidents should arise, that should place your own safety, and what 
” ambitious men call greatness, in a balance against the general good, 
our all depends upon your choice under such atemptation. You have 
my hearty and fervent prayers to heaven, to avert all such dangers 
from you. I thank your Lordship for the regard{and distinction which 
ou have at sundry times shewed me; and wish you, with your coun- 
try’s safety, all happiness and prosperity. Share, my Lord, your good 
fortune with whom you will: while it lasts, you will want no friends ; 
but, if any adverse day happens to you, and 1 live to see it, you will 
find I think myself obliged to be your friend and advocate. This is 
talking in a strange dialect from a private man to the. first of a nation § 
but to desire only a little, exalts a man’s condition to a level with 
those 
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those who want a great deal. But I beg your Lordship’s pardon; 
and am with great respect, my Lord, 
‘ Your Lordship’s most obedient, and most humble servant, 
‘ Rich. Steele.’ 


Such were the magnanimity, the fearless disregard of power, 
and the noble scorn of pelf, that distinguished the character of 
Steele. Besides this disinterestedness in politics, he was in 
private life good-natured, generous, and tender. His purse 
was always open to distress, while his fortune supplied him 
with the means of relieving it; and when adversity came on 
him, ‘ he gave to misery all he had, a tear.” In no tumult of 
public affairs, or turbulence of faction, did he forget his duties 
to his wife and children; and his letters to them in this 
collection display such an unaffected love and such a virtuous 
constancy, as ought to make modern fashionable husbands blush 
when they read these records of his affection. We must add 
to our quotations a few more of these letters to his wife, which 
are written in a negligent strain of exquisite fondness : 

¢ My dearest Prue, | « March 26, 1717. 

‘ I have received yours, wherein you give me the sensible affliction 

of letting me know of the continual pain in your head. IT could nat 


‘meet with necessary advice; but according to the’ description you 


give me, Lam confident washing yourjhead in cold water will cure 
you; I mean, having water poured on your head, and rubbed with 
anhand, from the crown of your head tothe nape of your neck. 
When I lay in your place, and on your pillow, I assure you I fell 
into tears last night, to think that my charming little insolent might 
be then awake and in pain; and took it to be a sin to go to sleep.” 


¢ Dear Prue, * [undated. ] 


¢ I am under much mortification from not having a letter from you 
yesterday: but will hope that the distance from the post, now you 
are at Biancorse, 1s the occasion. 

¢ IT love you with the most ardent affection, and very often rua 
over little heats that have sometimes happened between us with tears 
in my eyes. I think no man living has so good, so discreet a woman 
to his wife as myself; and I thank you for the perseverance in urging 
me incessantly to have done withy the herd of indigent unthankful 
people, who have made me negleet those who should have been my 
care from the first principle ot charity. | 

¢ I have been very importunate for justice to the endeavours I have 
used to serve the publick ; and hope I shall very soon have such repa- 
ration as will give me agreeable things to say to you at our meeting ; 
which God grant to you and your most obsequious husband, 

* Rich. Steele.’ 


¢ Dear Prue, ¢ May 22, 1717. 
‘ Your son is now with me, very merry, in rags; which condition 
I ama going to better, for he shall have new things immediately. 
Fle is extremely pretty, and has his face sweetened with something of 
the 
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the Venus his mother, which is no small delight to the Vulcan who 
begot him. Ever your’s, Rich. Steele.’ 
‘ Dear Prue, , | ¢ (undated. | 

‘If you knew how glad I am to see a long letter from you, I dare 
say, as tantastically shy as you are of doing any thing that should 
make your husband think you love him, you would oftener afford me 
that pleasure. When Jonathan answers my letters, I shall know what 
to do; but if I thought quite so ill of him‘as the rest of his relations 
do, I should wholly decline the thought of serving him. I never had 
any thought of inaking an expence at Carmarthen but on a fairer pro- 
spect than I ever yet saw. 

‘ I have had abundance of reflection since we parted; and, in the 
future part of my life, you will find me a very reserved man, and clear 
of all hangers-on. I find by all the care and industry which a man 
uses for others, if they are beholden to your pocket, they are only 
ashamed they were obliged to you, and leave your interest. I shalt 
therefore, hereafter make my expence upon my own way of living, 
and my own household and little family. ‘Though my wife gives 
herself whimsical airs of saying, ‘ if she is unworthy, yet the chil- 
dren” —I say, though you talk of the children, if I will not mind 
you; | tell you — they are dear to me more that they are yours, than 
that they are mine: for which I know no reason, but that I am, in 
spite of your ladyship’s coeyness and particularities, utterly your’s, 

© Rich. Steele.’ 
¢ Dear Prue, ¢ June 20, 1717. 

¢ ] have yours of the 14th, and am infinitely obliged to you for 
the length of it. 1 do not know another whom ! could commend 
for that circumstance ; but, where we entirely Jove, the continuance 
of any thing they do to please us is a pleasure. As for your rela- 
tions ; once for all, pray take it for granted, that my regard and 
conduct towards all and singular of them shall be as you direct. 

‘ I hope by the grace of God, to continue what you wish me, 
every way an honest man. My wife and my children are the objects 
that have wholly taken up my heart; and as I am not mivited or 
encouraged in any thing which regards the publick, I am easy under 
that neglect or envy of my past actions, and cheerfully contract that 
diffusive spirit within the interests of my own family. You are the 
head of us; and I stoop to a female reign, as being naturally made 
the slave of beauty. But, to prepare for our manner of living when 
we are again together, give me leave to say, while I am here at leisure 
and come to lie at Chelsea, what I think may contribute to our better 
way of living. I very much approve Mrs. Evans and her husband ; 
and, if you take my advice, I would have them have a being in our 
house, and Mrs. Clark the care and inspection of the nursery. I 
would have you entirely at leisure to pass your time with me, in 
diversions, in books, in entertainments, and no manner of business 
intrude upon us but ‘at stated times: for though you are made to be 
the delight of my eyes, and food of all my senses and faculties, yet 
a turn of care and house-wifery, and 1 know not what. prepossession 
against conversation pleasures, robs me of the witty and the handsome 
woman, toa degree not tobe expressed. I will work my brains and 
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fingers to procure us plenty of all things; and demand nothing of 
you but to take delight in agreeable dresses, cheerful discourses, and 

gay sights, attended by me. This may be done, by putting the kit- 

chen and the nursery in the hands I propose ; and I shall have nothing : 
to do but to pass as much time at home as I possibly can, in the 

best company in the world. We cannot tell here what to think of - 
the trial of my Lord Oxford; if the ministry are in earnest in that, 
and I should see it will be extended to a length of time, I will leave 
them te themselves, and wait upon you. 

‘ Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and she shall be very prettily 
dressed, as likewise shall Betty and Eugene; and, if I throw away a 
little money in adorning my brats, I hope you will forgive me. They 
are, [ thank God, all very well; and the charming form of their 
mother has tempered the likeness they bear to their rough sire; who 
is, with the greatest fondness, 

¢ Your most obliged and most obedient husband, _ Rich. Steele.” 


‘ Ten thousand times 

‘ My dear, dear, pretty Prue, ¢ July rr, 1717. 
¢ 1 have been in very great pain for having omitted writing last — 
post. You know the unhappy gaiety of my temper when I have got 
in; and indeed I went into company without having writ before I left 
my house in the morning, which I will not do any more. It is im- 
possible to guess at all the views of Courtiers; but, however, I am of 
opinion that the Earl of Oxford is not in so triumphant a way as his 
friends imagine. He is to be prosecuted by way of bill, or act of 
parliament, next session, in order to punish him according as he shall 
appear to deserve ; and in the mean time, to be excepted out of the 

Act of Grace, which comes-out next week. 

‘ Please to take the advice you give me on this subject, and keep 
your conversation out of the dispute. Your letter has extremely 
pleased me with the gaiety of it; and, you may depend upon it, my 
ambition is now only turned towards keeping that up in you, and giv- 
ing you reasons for it in all things about you. Two people who are 
entirely linked together in interest, in humour, and affection, may make 
this being very agreeable ; the main thing is, to preserve always a dis~ 
position to please and be pleased. Now as to your Ladyship, when you 
think fit, to look at you, to hear you, to touch you, gives delight in 
a greater degree than any other creature can bestow; and indeed it is 
not virtue, but good-sense and wise ‘choice, to be constant to you. 
You did well not to dwell upon one circumstance in your letter ; for, 
when I am in good health, as I thank God I am at this present 
writing, it awakes wishes too warmly to be well borne when you are 
at so great a distance. I do not see any mention of your man 
Sam; I hope the doctor’s prescription has been useful to him. 

‘ Think, dream and wish for nothing but me; who make you a 
return in the same affection to you. Forever, Your most obsequious 
obedient husband, Rich, Steele.’ 

¢ Pray date your letters.’ 


We have now only to notice the celebrated friendship between 


Steele and Addison; and willingly would we draw a veil over 
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the selfishness of the latter, were it not necessary that posterity 
should do justice to the former, and that as he did not receive the 
reward of his attachment during life; he should at least enjoy 


the heroism of it after his death. If that can be called friendship 


in which the affection appears to have existed almost entirely 
on one side, the connection between these two great men may 


be so denominated : but if we consider that Addison had it 


greatly in his power to serve, and did not serve, his friend, — 
that in the high office of Secretary of State he neglected 
the man whose labours, more than those of any other, cone 
tributed to effect that change of things which produced his own 
elevation,—that in the harshest mode he exacted payment of the 
bond which he held of Steele,—that. afterward, in the character 
of the O/d Whig, he contemptuously stigmatised the partner of 
his studies, his writings, and his life, as ** “ttle Dicky, whose trade 
it was to write pamphlets,” — and if we consider that Steele suf- 
fered this neglect and this ill-treatment without complaint or 
retort, it is impossible not to feel an increase of our admiras 
tion of the one, anda diminution of our high respect for the 
other. Addison patronized 'Tickell, because he did not fear 
him:—but he neglected Steele, because (must we say?) he 
knew that his genius would have rivalled his own, had his 
exertions been unclouded by all the embarrassments which 
poverty and its attendant anxiety threw over them. 


As a politician, however, Steele had his faults. He was 
among the many whom, at this period, according to Swift, 
© party made mad ;” and inthe fury of his mania, he attributed 
Opinions and doctrines to others which they never held, 
Although born in Ireland, too, he, unlike Swift, soon forgot 
the suffering and degraded place of his nativity ; and having 
adopted another country, he made it both the theatre and the 
object of his actions. He imbibed an invincible hatred to the 
Stuart family and cause, for which no good Whig can be ins 
clined to blame him: but what candid person can read his Romish 
Ecclesiastical History of late Years, and his State of the Romish 
Cathclic Religion throughout the World, without lamenting that a 
man of sucha head and such a heart should have incurred the 
hazard of repeating the common-place prejudices and absurd 
falsehoods which prevailed in his time, and which we have 
seen but too much countenanced in the present day ? 
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‘Art. X. Fragments, in Prose and Verse. By Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
lately deceased: with some account of her Life and Character, 


by H. M Bowdler. A new Edition. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell 


and Daviess 1810. 


Akt XI. Memoirs of Frederick and Margaret Klopstock. Trans 
lated from the German. By Miss Elizabeth Smith. A new Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 78. Boards. Cadcll and Davies. 1810. 


6 At excellence has a right to be recorded,” said Johnson, 

with his usual strength of language; and we know not that 
we remember any instance in which that right could be. more 
justly claimed than in the present. Yet we are far from being 
inclined to admire early prodigies of genius: such precocity 
generally ends in untimely barrenness; or if the fruit really 
answer the promise of the blossom, then, alas! 


«¢ So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long!” 
“ Ts cadit cnte senem, qui sapit ante diem.” 


It is impossible not to entertain some melancholy reflections 
of this kind on reading the interesting volumes before us: 
though, perchance, few employments of the mind are more 
salutary than such reflections ; and we shall therefore not hesi- 
tate to dwell at some length on the character and attainments 
of Elizabeth Smith, the fair and youthful writer whom we are 
now called to commemorate, and over whose tomb we are 
unfortunately compelled to scatter those faded flowers, and 
that broken garland, which we should have been proud to have 
offered fresh and full of honour to her living brows. , 

We propose to abstract a brief account of this accomplished 
young lady from the different parts of the letters and memoirs 
submitted to our review ; to select some passages, illustrative 
ef her peculiar turn and temper of mind, from each of the 
volumes ; and to leave our readers to draw those moral inferences 
from a survey of the life and qualities of this amiable being, 
which no application of ours could render more forcible than 
the attentive perusal of her simple story *. 





* Although curiosity may be gratified by the insertion of the 
names of Miss Smith’s correspondents in the present edition of her 
Fragments, yet we cannot on the whole consider that edition as an 
Improvement on the preceding. We are indeed rather more fully 
informed concerning her studies as well as her connections : but many 
frivolous circumstances are related which had better have been sup- 
pressed ; and particularly at page 57. an anecdote is inserted which 
unseasonably mixes the ludicrous with the pathetic. The engraving 
prefixed to the first of these volumes, having been taken from a draw- 
ing made in the last illness of Miss Smith, cannot be supposed to 
present a favourable likeness of her countenance when in health. — - - 
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Elizabeth Smith was born at Burnhall near Durham. in the 
year 1776. At'the age of thirteen, she became a sort of 
governess to her younger sisters, and from that time the progress 
which she made in acquiring languages, both antient and mo- 
dern, was most rapid. Her extreme timidity rendered it diffi- 
cult to draw her into conversation: but even at thirteen, the 
author of the memoir assures us, she gave many proofs of un- 
common talents, During the three following years, Miss Bowd- 
jer had an opportunity of observing the increase of her attain- 
ments, and sawher astonish every personaround her bythe facility 
with which she acquired information on any subject. She exe 
celled in every thing that she attempted. Music, dancing, draw- 
ing, and perspective, were then her chief pursuits: but even at 
that early age, her greatest pleasure seemed to have been reading, 
which she would pursue with unwearied attention during so many 
hours, that her friends feared that such close application might 
injure her health. She was then well acquainted with the 
French and Italian languages, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of geometry and some other branches of the 
mathematics. At every period of her life she was extremely 
fond of poetry. Writing to a friend in the summer of 1792, 
(that is, in the sixteenth year of her age,) she thus expresses 
herself on the subject of some of her studies : 


‘ There are many things that I prefer to the mathematics: at 
the head of them stands poetry. I thought some parts of Tasso ex- 
tremely fine: Dante I have not read. At present I am engaged im 
an argument with my dear Miss Bowdler concerning Ossian. I eup- 
port him against all other poets. You may easily guess who will get 
the better: but I will say all I can for Ossian, for I really Jove his 
poems beyond allothers. Milton must stand,alone; but surely Ossian 
is in some respects superior to Homer. Can you find any thing 
equal to his descriptions of Nature, his address to the sun in Carthon ; 
that to the moon in Darthula, and the last hymn? Surely “in the 
joy of grief,”? and in night scenes, there is nothing equal to him. I 
would rather read the description of one of his ghosts than of all 
Homer’s gods. One of my greatest reasons for admiring him 1s 


that all his heroes are so good,’ &c. Kc. &c. © 


Allowing, however, for the natural admiration of this faulty 
writer, which is so observable in youthful readers, we were still 
led to suspect, from these warm expressions of enthusiasm for 
him, that Miss Smith was deficient in genuine poetical taste; and 
we are confirmed in this opinion by the specimens of her ori- 
ginal poetry, as well as by her translations from Klopstock. 
If the conception of a passage was animated or sublime, het 
ardent mind was satisfied: she had too little fastidiousness as 
to the expression, and still less as to the metre of the verses 


Rhyme seems to have been considered by her as beneath the dig- 
nity 
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nity of her favourite poets; and the natural consequence fol- 
lowed, — the frequent mistake of inflated prose for poetry, and 
the toleration of too many instanees of bombast in Klopstock, 
Young, and other admired religious versifiers. The certain path 
to the approbation of the fair student was the display of pious 
feelings: hence her overstrained admiration of the Messiah 
of the German poet, and her idea that nothing in poetry 
equalled the sublimity of this and some similar compositions : 
hence also her laudable dedication of her talents to sacred 
literature; and that surprizing effort of her genius, among so 
many and such various exertions of its early powers, a transla- 
tion of the book of Job. ‘Taking this extraordinary work into 
consideration, (which it yet remains for us to do, in detail,) 
and the knowlege of the Hebrew language which it implies, 
together with her attainments in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
her almost self-acquired mastery of the French, Italian, and 


- Spanish, her unusual proficiency in the German, and her ex- 


tensive acquaintance with their best authors, we must admit 
Elizabeth Smith to have been one of those characters which 
occasionally appear on earth to manifest, as it were, the capa- 
cities of the human mind, when vigorously applied to worthy 
objects. | 

It is not, however, only in the intellectual excellence of this. 
lady, that we can find proper materials for panegyric. Under 
some of the severest domestic calamities, she conducted herself 
with that becoming resignation which proved that the profit 
of her studies was much more than speculative. Indeed, the 
regulation of her heart seems to have been her constant employ- 
ment; so that her unfeigned piety, and her admirable exercise 
of the social affections throughout all her intercourse with 
friends and relatives, mutually supported and adorned each 
other. This high praise is sufficiently warranted by the testi« 
mony of the volumes before us; and we proceed to establish it 
by quotation and reference. - “ 

'We should do injustice to the good sense manifested in 
the general reflections of a moral nature, which have been ex- 
tracted from the memoranda of this young lady, if we were to 
curtail them; and our limits forbid their complete insertion : 
but the following remarks, which were written at the end of the 
little book from which the reflections in question are chiefly 
transcribed, seem to us of so excellent a simplicit#, that we 
should wrong the author by omitting them. They were com- 
posed in the twenty-second year of her life; at which early 
period, almost all the attainments which we have briefly com- 
memorated had been achieved, and all the virtues which we 
have not too highly praised had been displayed. Many of hese 
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years, moreover, had been spent without a homey. withe . 


out a library, and under the pressure of the weightiest afflice 
tion : | ; 


‘ January 1,1708. Being now arrived at what are called years 
of discretion, and looking back on my past life with shame and cons 
fusion, when | recollect the many advantages I have had and the 
bad use I have made of them, the hours I have squandered, and the 


Opportunities of improvement I have neglected ; whew I imagine what . 


with those advantages I ought to be, and find myself what I am, 
I am resolved to endeavour to be more careful for the future, if the 
future be granted me ; to try to make amends for past negligence, 
by employing every moment I can command to some wood purpose $ 
to endeavour to acquire all the little knowlege that human nature is 
capable of on earth ; but tc Ict the word of God be my chief study, 
and all others subservient to it ; to model myself, as far as 1 am able, 
according to the gospel of Christ ; to be content while my, trial lasts, 
and when it is finished to rejoice, trusting in the merits of my 
Redeemer. I have written these resolutions to stand as a witness 
against me, in case I should be inclined to forget them, and to return 
to my former indolence and thoughtlessness, because I have found 
the inutility of mental determinations. May God grant me strength 
to keep them !? : 


That the expressions in the above quotation, which imply 
an ‘ endeavour, to acquire all the -little knowlege that human 
nature is capable of on earth,’ may not be suspected of any 
presumptuous or vain tendency, by the most scrupulous esti- 
mators of the exact degree of female abilities, (a degree too 
nice for our admeasurement or limitation, we are ready to 
confess,) we subjoin some remarks of the fair writer, which 
will display her modest sense of her own. merits in a still 
clearer light : 


¢ I find nothing so effectual in abating self-coneeit, as to look on 
people who evidently have quire as high an opinion of themselves in 
any given respect as [ have, and to see that they are mistaken. It 
is very possible I may be so too.’ 

‘It is the fashion now to consider the abilittes of women as, being 
on an equality with those of men. I do not deny that there may. 
be many women whose abilities, and still more their powers of con- 
versation, are superior to those of the generality of men ; but. there 
never was among women a Milton, a Newton,’ &c. &c. 

¢ The more talents and good qualities we have received the more 
humble we ought to be ; because we have the less merit in doing 
right.’ 

‘ I am surprized on observing my thoughts to find how very rarely 
they are employed in any thing worth thinking about ; how seldom 
they are even common sense. Conscience tells me that a great part 
ef my life is wasted in foolish imaginations and idle dreams.’ 


‘ The 
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‘ The greatest misfortune in the world is to have more learning 
than good sense.’ 


We regret. our inability to afford room for farther extract® | 
ef this nature. Some of our readers, perhaps, may think that ‘ 
such reflections are obvious, and of little value : but let it, be 

. _xemembered that they were not intended as a cheap display of 
common-place wisdom; they were the private guides of the 
wiiter’s heart, understanding, and conduct ; — and where shall 
we find better guides, assisted as these Wott eas the most 
regular and rational discharge of every pious duty? The last 
sentence, frequently as it has been urged as a check on 
pedantry, cannot be too much valued : particularly, when the 
subject is the cultivation of the female mind, we shall remove 
‘the first objection of the barbarous adversaries to that cultiva- 
tion, if we inculcate this’ maxim, that good sense is indeed 
‘sacrificed to learning when one feminine grace or accomplish- 
ment is néglected by the fair student. ‘This was far from the 
case with the subject of these memoirs. Adorned by nature 

‘ with a person as engaging as her talents were unusual, she suf- 
| fered not her zeal ‘for knowlege to absorb too much of her 
mind, nor the more serious duties of life to intrench on claims 
of minor consideration. In her character that harmony of all 
‘its qualities appears to have existed, which blended and ba- 
lanced the whole into something as near perfection as our 
nature admits to be realized at present. No part unduly pre- 
ponderated ; yet the gentleness and retiring modesty of her 
disposition must assuredly have been her greatest charm ; for, 
as Statius beautifully expresses the best sentiment’ of our 
Nature, , 
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© Ingenium probitas, artemque medestia vincit.” 


We have stated it-as our opiien that, in one acquired quality 
of mind, this extraordinary young person betrayed a deficiency : 
but whether her supposed. want of a correct poetical taste arose 
from any natural inferiority in the powers of imagination, or 
: from an injudicious direction of those powers in early youth, 
! 4 we have not-the means of ascertaining. We think that the 
fact is established both by her compositions in verse and b 
: her criticisms on poetry in general. The peculiar bent of her 
. genius seems to have lain another way ; and, although she had 
# fondness for such studies, yet, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, she does not seem to.us to have enjoyed (if enjoy- 
| ment that can be called which is subject to the most certain 
: mortifications,) a capacity for cultivating them to advantage. 
| Perhaps we might address her agiin in the words of Statius, 
on this hackneyed subject : 
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&¢ Felix curarum ! cui non Heliconia cordi 
Serta, nec imbelles Parnassi 2 vertice laurus— 
Sed viget ingenium, et magnos accinctus in usus 
Fert animus quascungue vices !” oe 


Certainly it must have been from her graver pursuits, from the 
improvement of her judgment and of her reasoning powers, 
that this admirable young lady derived her fortitude under the 
oss of family wealth, and under various domestic privations.; 
bitter, indeed, to those who have been educated in the pro- 
spects of affluence, with every refinement of modern art. 
That her judgment was most unusually improved by a species 
of cultivation which is deemed by some authors improper for 
the female mind, the ensuing extracts will demonstrate, 
‘That a young female should learn a little practical logic is, we 
know, a shocking proposition to many hearers : — but that she 
‘should attempt to question the justness of an opinion of 
Locke ! will indeed be deemed preposterous. For our own 
parts, however, we become more enamoured of Reason when 
she speaks by the mouth of the Graces, and is introduced to 
our acquaintance by their best handmaid, Modesty. 
The editor prefixes these few words to the passage which 
we are about to extract : — ‘I do not know when Miss Smith 


read Mr.Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding ; but it gave 
occasion to the following remarks, which are prefaced with a 
modest allusion to her own inferiority to this great writer, and 
were never I believe seen by any body till after her death.’ 


6 A fly found fault with one of the finest works of man.” 


* Locke’s ideas on infinity appear-to me to want his usual clear- 
ness. Perhaps the fault #8 in my own understanding. I will try to 
unravel my thoughts on the subject, and sce on which side the error 
lies. 

¢ His manner of representing to himself infinity is to add together 
certain known quantities, whether of space or duration, as miles or _ 
years; and when tired with multiplication, he contemplates a bound- _ 
less remainder. ‘This, indeed, serves to bewilder the mind in the © 
idea of incomprehensible immensity ; the remainder which is always 
left, is a cloud that conceals the end : but so far from convincing us 
there is none, the very idea of a remainder carries with it that of an 
end, and when we have in thought passed through so large a part of 
space or duration, we must be nearer the end than when we set out. 
I think the cause of Mr. Locke’s confusion on this subject is his use 
of the word parts. He says that the parts of expansion and duration 
‘are not separable even in thought. Then why say they have parts ? 
Surely whatever has parts may be divided into those parts ; and what 
is not divisible, even in imagination, has no parts. He forgets his 
own excellent definition of time and place ; that ‘* they are only ideas 


of determinate distances, from certain known points, fixed in distins 
guishable, 
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guishable, sensilfle things, and supposed to’ keep the same distance 
one trom another ;”” only marks set up for our use while on earth, to 
help us to arrange things in our narrow understandings by shewing 
their relative situations, and not really existing in nature. This he 
forgets, and having granted that duration and expansion have parts, 
he applies his minutes and his inches to measure eternity and infinite 
space*. To prove the fallacy of this method, suppose 10,0c0 
diameters of the earth to be some part, a 1oth, or 10,000th part of 


infinite space ; then infinite space is exactly to times or 10,000 times 


10,000 diameters of the earth, and no more, Infinite space has 
certain bounds, which is a contradiction. There is no impropriety 
in taking a foot-rule to measure the ocean, because, multiplied a 


‘certain number of times, it will give the extent of the ocean ; but 
‘no multiple of what is finite can ever produce infinity ; for though 


number abstractedly be infiaite, a series of numbers may go on con- 


tinually increasing, yet no one of those numbers can express infinity, 


each being in itself a determined quantity. When in the beginning 
of a series, two are added together, each of those two must be cire 


‘eumscribed, consequently the whole circumscribed ad taint On 
nity 5 


the contrary, unity seems much more capable of expressing in 
though we finite beings, incapable at present of comprehending it, 
can form but a vague and inadequate idea. Unity has no bounds ¢ 
nor, as Mr. Locke says, any shadow of variety or composition ; and 
to appeal at once to the highest authority, it is the sign that the 
great Creator has used as being the most proper to convey an idea of 
himself to our finite understandings.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the above speculation as a 
metaphysical exercise, certainly as a proof of the reasoning 

owers of the fair writer it is very creditable. The remarks 
which follow on Locke’s account of the succession of our 
ideas, as the source of our notion of duration; on some pas- 
sages of scripture, supposed te confirm the above opinions con- 
cerning infinity; on our uncertainty of the agreement of our 
ideas with the reality of things ; and on the universal idea of a 
supreme Being, as ultimately derived from revelation; sug- 
gested as all these remarks are with the greatest diffidence, but 
unfolded with the acutest ingenuity, cannot fail of raising, in 
the mind of the reader, high admiration of the intellect from 
which they proceeded. | 

It is impossible, within our limits, even to enumerate all the 
subjects on which Miss Smith had exerted her judgment, and 
written some observations, in her brief but most rapid and 
extensive course of study. We must indeed now attend her to 


1 





* The fair author herself seems to forget that Locke says, after we 
have thus measured as much as we can of space and duration, all that 
remains intelligible in our ideas of either is the endless addibility of 
pumber, | 3 
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déstructive disorder, which, with several intermissions, ended 
in a visible decline, and deprived the republic of letters of one 
ef its most promising ornaments. She died in her 30th year, 
m the summer of 1806. 


We shalt close our account of this interesting female with - 


some passages selected from a letter written after her death by 


one of her dearest friends, (Mrs. Bowdler,) but bearing every 


mark of the strictest fidelity of representation, from its corres- 
poridence with the preceding detail. ‘[o avoid repetition, we 
‘omit the account of her learned attainments, and only observe 
‘that to the list of languages which this prodigy of application 
had acquired, and for the most part with scarcely any assistance, 
may. be.added, from the testimony to which we are about to 
tefer, the Persic.and the Arabic, of which she had no incon- 


sidevable knowlege. ; 


¢ Hler.person and manners were extremely pleasing, with a pen- 
‘sive softness of countenance that indicated deep reflection ; but her 
extreme timidity concealed the most extraordinary talents that ever 
fell under my observation. She wasa very fine musician. She drew 
Randscapes from nature extremely well, and was a mistress of perspec- 
tive. She shewed an early taste for poetry, of which some specimens 
yemain*; but I believe she destroyed most of the effusions of her youth- 
ful muse, when anacquaintance withthe great German poet (Klop- 
stock, ) and still more when the sublime compositions of the Hebrew 
Bards, gave different turn‘to her thoughts. With all these acquire- 
ments, she was perfectly feminine in her disposition ; elegant, modest, 
gentle, and affectionate. :Nothing was neglected which a pha 


ought to know; no duty was omitted which her situation in 


yequired her to perform. But the part of her character on which I 
‘dwell with the greatest gatisfaction is that exalted piety which seemed 
‘always to raise her above this world, and taught her at sixteen years 
of age to resign its riches and its pleasures almost without regret, aod 
‘to support with dignity a very unexpected change of situation. For 
same ‘years before her death, the holy scripture was her principal 


study, and she translated from the Hebrew the whole book of Job, * 


&c. &c. &c. - How far she succeeded in this attempt 1am not quali- 
fied to judge: but the benefit which she kerself derived from these 
studies must. be evident to those who witnessed the patience and 
resignation with which she supported a long and painful illness ; the 
sweet attention which she always showed to the feelings of her 

rents and friends; and the heavenly composure with which she 
locked forward to the awful change which has now removed her to 
a world, ‘ where (as one of her friends observes, ) her gentle, pure; 


—" 





* Notwithstanding the opinion which we entertain on these 
specimens, we shall sclect from the “ Memoirs of Klopstock” some 
few poetical passages for the judgment of our readers. Rev. 


and 


the last moments of her fatal illness, —that flattering and slowly : 
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and enlightened’ spirit will find itself more.at home, than-in this land 
of shadows,’ &c. &c. a 

For the purpose of obviating the principal objection (which 
we are too well aware is likely to be made) to so -many.and 
such varied attainments in a female, we beg Jeaye to subjoiny 
at the risque of some violation of arrangement, an. extract from 
another letter in this. volume.. A waste of time, in idle if 
not in pernicious amusements, is assuredly one of the sir 
which most easily beset us. The intetrupted and .compa- 


ratively rare exertions of industry, which the generality of _ 


human beings display, are insufficient,indeed to the’ acquire- 
ment of any great portion of knowlege : but a mind like 


that of Miss Smith, imbued with a deep sense 6f the value of | 


évery fleeting moment, will make a progress in all studies to 
which it may chuse to apply itself, that is inconceivable by the 
careless and the dissipated. It was this noble principle, 
originating from the conviction of the continual watchfulness 
of the Deity over the actions of his creatures, that inducedsthis 
excellent young woman to devote the whole of her short life 
to purposes of rmprovement. Moreover, as we have premised, 
she did’ not limit her ideas of necessary duties to those only 
of a higher order. ‘She well knew, as she admirably expresses 
it, that § to be good and disagreeable is -high treason, against 
virtue.’ onary ; 


‘ It is astonishing,’ says the writer of the letter to which ‘we 
have alluded, « how she found time for .all she acquired, and all 
she accomplished. Nothing was neglected; there was a’ scrupus 
lous attention to all the minutig of her sex ; for her well-regulated 
mind, far from despising them, considered them as a part of that 
system of perfection at which she aimed ; an aim.which was not the 
result of vanity, nor to attract the applause of the world. No humar 
being ever sought it less, or was more entirely free from conceit 
of every kind. ‘fhe approbation of God and of her own conscience 
were the only rewards she ever sought.’ 


When to these testimonies we add a final extract from the 
book of private remarks which we have already cited, we trust 
that we shall have obviated (as far as the present examplé 
goes) the too prevailing prejudice against the application of 
the female mind to severer studies than those which ordinarily 
form a part of the education of women, — Miss Smith 
observes : : 


‘ It is not learning that is disliked in women, but the ignorance 
and vanity which generally accompany it. A woman’s learning is 
like the fine cloaths of an upstart, who is anxious to exhibit to. all 
the world the riches so unexpectedly acquired. ' The learning of a 
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man on the contrary, is like hereditary rank, which having grown up 
with him, and being ina manner interwoven with his nature, he is 
almost unconscious of possessing it. - The reason of this difference is 
the scarcity of the commodity among females ; which makes every ong 
who possesses a little, fancy herself a prodigy. As the sum total 
increases, we may reasonably hope that each will become able to bear 
her share with a better grace.’ | 


We shall say but little of the second of these publications, 
or the second volume of the new and collected edition of | 
Miss. S.’s works. It consists of translations from the 
German, with the exception of a few pages, and a short preface. 
‘The substance of the book comprises memoirs of Klopstock, 
as communicated by Dr. Mumssen of Altona, and other 
sufficient authorities. ‘ The Milton of Germany,” as Klop- 
stock has been called, was born in Quedlinburg on the 2d of 
July, 1724, and died at Hamburg on the 14th of March 1803, 
in the 8oth year of his age. Besides a considerable collection 
of letters between the poet and his friends, which certain] 
tend to make us more acquainted with the author of the 
Messiah than any previous publication, we have in this volume 
the very interesting letters of his first wife; some of whose 
correspondence attracted so much attention, from the natural 
and tender simplicity of her style, in a, work which has been 
edited by Mrs. Barbauld*. In the book before us, we have 
a tolerably full account of Margaretta Klopstock, who seems to 
have} been .a very accomplished woman, and in all respects 
worthy of her husband. After the model of Mrs. Rowe, she 
composed some imaginary letters from the dead to the living ; 
and we fully agree with their present editor that they greatly 
excel their: original: but it is time to recall the attention of 
our readers to the principal subject of this article, and to 
conclude our survey of the character of Elizabeth Smith with 
some selections from her poetical translations of Klopstock’s 
minor compositions. ‘These specimens are introduced by the 
fallowing observations from Miss Smith : 


¢*T venture to offer a few remarks to obviate some objections 
which 1 know will be made to the translations of those odes of Klop- 
stock which appear in this work. It will be said they are rough. I[ 
nt it; but let it be remembered that my aim has not been to make 
finished English odes, but to give to the English Reader, as far as 
lay in my powcr, an idea of Klopstock’s odes. Klopstock himself 
is rough + ; not because he was ignorant of the powers of — 
is  * a 





* The Correspondence of Richardson. — 
‘AsI am informed that the truth of this ‘assertion may justly 


be disputed, I beg leave to observe that Miss Smith was ane 
an 
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for he studied that, and brought the German language to a pitch of 
excellence it had never before attained ; but he is rough, because his 
subjects in general are such as do not admit of polished versification. 
They are sublime, wild, often unconnected, except by some thin 
thread of the poet’s fancy, which every reader will not catch. The 
merit of the odes consists in the depth of thought, the conciseness of 
expression, the loftiness of the ideas; their character throughout 1s 
energy and strength. And shall these magnificent poems be tortured 
into our dull tune of ten syllables, because the English ear is so ac- 
customed to it, that it is become a sort of national lullaby? Shall a 
noble thought be dragged out into weakness, to fill up a drawling 
line? Shall the expression be totally lost to make a jingle at the 
end ?— Klopstock had an aversion to rhyme.’ 


The consequence of this aversion in the original writer, and 
of the preceding sentiments in the translator of these odes, is, 
we think, sufficiently manifest: but our readers shall judge of 
the merits of these sud/ime poems, in their English dress: + 


© To Ebert. 
¢ A dread idea, Ebert! from the cheerful board 


Drives me to deepest gloom: 

In vain thou bids’t me o’er the care-dispelling glass 
To cherish cheerful thoughts : 

I must away and weep.— Perhaps these soothing tears 
May wash away my woe. 

O soothing tears! by Nature wisely were ye giv’n 
To attend on human grief. 

Were it not so,—could man not weep his misery, 
How would he bear it then? 

I must away and weep,—my agonizing thought 
Yet powerful strives within me. 

Ebert ! suppose them now all gone—the sacred grave 
O’erwhelming all our friends, 

And we two lonely ones—we only left of all— 
Art thou not speechless, Ebert 2” 


* * * me * * 


* In silent night the vision of the dead pass’d by— 
I saw our friends all pass— 
And oh! in silent night I saw the opeh graves, 
I saw the immortal host ! 2 
When tender Giesecke’s eye shall smile on me no more, 
When far from Radichen 








and little accustomed to hear the German language either read or 
spoken, though she understood it remarkably well. Her enthusiastic 
admiration of Klopstock was not diminished by her supposing him 
occasionally deficient in what she always considered as by no means 
essential to the composition of sublime and animated poetry.” £ditor. 
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Our upright Cramer pines—when Gartner, Rabener’s tongue, 
No moré Socratic speaks 

In the harmonious life of tivbleeminded Gellert 
When every string is hushed | 

‘Beyond the grave when openchearted Rothe 
Seeks the companions of his joy— 

When lively Schlegel from a longer exile 
To no friend writés again — | 

When in my dearést Schmidt’s embrace my eye no more 
Weeps tears of tenderness— 

When with our fathers Hagedorn is laid to rest, 
Ebert, what are we then ” 


The following thought, extracted from an ode by Klopstock 
to his friend Bodmer, is certainly striking: but might not a 
choicer expression, and a’still more harmonious versification, 
without any diminution of its spirit, have greatly enhanced its 
‘enderness ? . 

¢ Afas! they find not one the other, they 
Who for each other, and for love were made¥ 
Now in far distant climes their lot is cast, 
And now long ages roll their course between. 
Ne’er did my eye beho!d thee, Addison ! 
Ne’er did my ear learn wisdom from thy lips.” 


- Miss Smith has borrowed this idea in a poem of her own, 
addressed to the shade of Klopstock : 
‘Thus, blessed Spirit! ran thy deep complaint ; 

In all things else to Heaven’s high will resign’d, 

This only seem’d too hard : —and hard indeed 

It is, that time and space should intervene 

To part those souls by their Creator’s hand 

Attun’d to concord,’—&c. 


We shall conclude with one other short poem; prefixing 
only this observation, that such compositions -appear to us to 
be rather the materials of poetry than poctry itself. They 
partake (to borrow the language of the great Father of criti- 
cism) of the nufos, n¥7, and diavoa, but are totally destitute of 
the Ackicy and weromoa, if we may confine the meaning of the . 
Jatter phrase. They may describe manners and sentiments ; 
they may detail a story: but they have little or nothing to do 
with poetical expression or musical cadence: so that at the best 
they can be but imperfect performances, but rough and un- 
hewn diamonds, devoid of setting and every proper ornaments 
—and perhaps they may best be designated by what they best 
deserve, some ludicrous character like the following, which we 
affix to them as an appfopriate motto : 


“ Qua sequitur manca est case numeroque Propago.” 
‘ The 
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Scloppetaria, oF Considerations on R ifte-Gant: +y 
| ‘ The Band of Reis. 


<{ found her sleeping in the shade, 
1 bound her with a band of roses, 
She felt it not, but slumber’d still. 


¢ I gazed on her ;—my life then hung’ 
On her life, with that look, for ever! 
{ felt it deeply, but I could not speak, 


© { whisper’d softly, but she did not hear; 
I gently shook the band of roses ; 
Then from her slumber she awoke, 


«She gazed on me; her life then hung 
On my life, with that look, for ever 
And round us was Elysium.’ 





Art. XID. Scloppetaria : or Considerations on the Nature and Dee 
of Rifled Barrel Guns, with reference to their forming the Basis 
of a permanent System of national Defence, agreeable to the 
Genius of the Country. By a Corporal of Riflemen, &vo. ge, 
Boards. Egerton. 


WHEN the rank of a Corporal is considered, and the very 

scanty education possessed by those who genetally fill 
that lowest of all steps above the station of a private soldier, it 
may surprize our readers that we introduce to them the literary 
production of a person who bears this designation; and stilf 
more when they are told that it is a production which manifests 
both classical and scientific acquirements. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, will doubtless suggest to them, as it has excited 
in us, the conclusion that this ¢ Corporal-of Riflemen’ is one 
of those gentlemen whom the love of their country, in a seasom 
of alarm, has induced to form themselves into corps of armed 
volunteers for its defence ; and we should be glad if we more 
frequently met with instances to prove that they have devoted 
hours of study, as well as hours of practice, to the advancement 
of their laudable object. no 


The author of this performance writes with modesty, and at | 


the same time like a person who is well acquainted with the 
use and application of rifled barrel pieces. His work itself 
consists of an introduction of 48 pages and nine chapters, of 
which the materials are methodically arranged. The 1st of 
these relates to projectiles in general; the 2d to the objects of 
the rifle in particular ; the 3d to the theory of spiral motion ; 
the 4th to the minor qualities of the rifle; the 5th gives the 
history of it; and the 6th, its construction and perfections as 


connected with the spiral groove, the browning of the barrel, 
S the 
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the patent plug or breach, the touch-hole, the lock, the sights, 
and the ramrod: the 7th refers to what the writer calls the 
appendages of the rifle, under which appellation he compres 
hends the gunpowder used in firing it, the balls, the patch and 
stopple, and the target: the 8th treats of the mode of using 
it with steadiness of the nerves in shooting, in loading, and in 
taking aim, and on cleaning it ; and the gth consists of general 
hints relative to emulative distinctions, precautions before a 
match at shooting, and the dress of riflemen ; together with a 
conclusion, or general application of the observations and 
matter antecedently occurring, | 
In the introduction we meet with a number of historical and 
experimental facts, as well as many useful and sensible remarks 
The author gives the history of the long 
‘bow, which was for ages the tavourite weapon of the English, 
and to which they owed most of their victories; with an enume- 
ration of the various acts of Parliament passed for the encou- 
ragement of archery by successive monarchs, from the statute 
of Winchester in the 13th of Edward I. down to the gth of. 
Charles I. —The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent 
manufacture and use of fire-arms, have ‘totally superseded 
archery; though it must be acknowleged that, in various 
situations, bows and arrows would be more efficacious and des- 
tructive than muskets ; as for instance in covered casemates and 
casemated galleries, which are frequently made in the saliant 
angles of the covert-way immediately behind the counter-scarp 
wall, as in the new works round Portsmouth-common and the 
Dock-yard, &c. &c.: for such works, when fire-arms are em- 
ployed in them, soon become in a great measure useless for 
the purposes of defence by the smoke arising from the inflam- 
mation of the powder. 
The principal objections to the use of rifled barrel guns ing 
stead of common muskets are these : 


on military subjects. 


1st, ‘That the making of them is attended with much more 


expenice. 


adly, That a rifle requires at least thrice as much time for 
loading it as a common musket takes, a circumstance which 
renders it unfit for the rapidity of battle. 

And lastly, That in close action, where exactness in firing 
is not necessary, it becomes in a great measure useless. 


As to the first of these objections, a considerable part of the 
additional cost is occasioned by exterior ornament, which 
might properly be omitted. If, on the other hand, we take into 
account the great additional quantity of ammunition requisite 
for enabling a musket to produce the same effect with a rifle, 
and the inconvenience and expence attending the ee 
O 
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of that ammunition to places abroad, or at a distance, the-ba-- 
lance perhaps, even in the article of expenditure, is in favour of 
the rifle-barrelled gun. 

With regard to its requiring at least thrice as much time fo 
loading as a common musket, we may observe that were 
the method introduced which was proposed by the ingenious 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, of loading such pieces at the breech, 
this difficulty would be in a great measure obviated. 

The third objection falls to the ground when it is only con- 
sidered that, in close action, all sorts of firing are in fact im- 
practicable, without danger to those who attempt to make usé’ 
of it: but why may not a bayonet or short lance be so adapt- 
ed to a rifled gtin, as to render the rifle-man in close combat 
as serviceable as a musketeer? Not only rifle-corps and. 
marksmen, but bodies of troops acting with the armes blanches 
alone, might be employed to great advantage in defending so 
very inclosed a country as England, through which no columns. 
of infantry can penetrate without breaking, and exposing their 
flanks almost every instant. | 

The author’s observations beginning at p. 20. and ending 
at p. 29. merit the attentive perusal of military men. He does 
not, however, seém to know (or not to recollect) that the 
Romans, in the best times of their government, and when their 
military arrangements and discipline were in their greatest per- 
fection, employed neither Sagittarti nor Funditores. 

Although we regard the foregoing observations of the 
author of this performance, respecting the uses and applica- 
tion of the Rifle in different circumstances, as judicious and 
well-intitled to attention, we can by no means approve of his 
theory of rotatory (which he calls spiral) motion, and which. is 
by far the most essential part of the work, since the rest of 
it refers to minor considerations and matters.of detail. — The 
principal and indeed the only object of the rifle 1s to prevent 
the deflection of the ball to the right or left, from the vertical 
plane in which is the original direction of its flight ; and this 
object is effected by communicating to it a circular or rotator 
motion round an axis coinciding with that of the bore of the 
piece in its progress from the breech to the muzzle, which 
motion is thus continued after it leaves the barrel during the 
whole of its projectile motion, which commonly lasts but for 
a few seconds. 

Befote the communication of the ingenious Mr. Benjamin 
Robins’s short paper “* On the nature and advantages of Rifled- 
barrel Pieces” was read before the Royal Society, on the 
2d July 1747, the circumstancé of being able to fire by means 
of them at marks, with much greater certainty and success than 
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with ordinary pieces, and even at three or four times the dise 
tarice, was ascribed to the following groundless and imaginary 
causes, instead of the true reason, which arises solely from 
preventing the deflection of the bullet : , 

1st, That the ball, being forcibly driven or rammed down 
into the barrel, did by its resistance and additional friction 
occasion a completer inflammation of the powder, and thus 
receive a greater impulse than it would have from the same 
charge in a common piece. ) 

2dly, That in consequence of the combination of its circular 
or revolving with its projectile motion, it did, as it were, bore 
the air, and by doing so fly to a much greater distance than 
it otherwise would have reached. 

‘Lastly, That, by means of the same boring motion, it made 
its way much more easily into all solid bodies, and penetrated 
deeper into them, than it would if fired in the usual manner. 

The second of these supposed causes is very properly come 
bated in the work now before us: but the fallacy and absurdity 
of all the three have been fully and satisfactorily exposed by 
Mr. Robins in the above-mentioned paper. The present 
author, however, calls in question the correctness of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Robins, namely, that whatever tends to 
diminish the friction in rifled barrel guns tends at the same 
time to render them more complete ; and that, the more easily 
the bullet moves in the piece, provided it be just sufficiently 
pressed by the rifle to give it a rotatory motion and prevent 
it from shifting its place, the greater will be both its initial 


velocity and the accuracy of its flight : 


* With respect, however, to the second theory stated, in explana. 
tion of the primary generation and continuation of the spinning, as 
arising from the sweep the ball is obliged to take in passing through 
the barrel, it may be said, that it certainly might hold good at short 
distances; where the resistance of the air would not yet have had time 
to check the impulse of the powder, or to retard the * compara- 
tively” trifling degree of twist the ball may possibly get, in the way 
that they describe : but the only fair way of settling the question, is 
not to take the guns, at a distance, where even plain barrels: fre- 
quently throw very tolerably, (by reason of the angle of aberration’s 
being, from the shortness of the perpendicular, comparatively small, ) 
but let the distance be zoo or 300 yards, and they, such as are 
desirous of trying the difference, actually, between a ball grooved, and 
a ball ungrooved, either from Rifles, (by the interposition of a very 
thick patch, and using a very small ball in one instance, and vice 
versa in the other,) or from a rifled, against a plain barrel, will have 
an opportunity of receiving proof of the insufficiency of their theory. 
That it would hold good, were the atmosphere in which we fire a 


wacuum, or were the resistance of the air to be estimated at nothing, 
: we 
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we wiil readily admit : but as neither of the propositions are likely to 
- be insisted on, perhaps a theory founded on the FACTS, as we have 
rela:ed them, wil! be deemed more acceptable, than mere speculative 
reasoning.’ | 
This passage betrays a great want of perspicuity arising 
from a confesion of ideas. Its meaning, however, seems to be 
this, that the continuation of the whirling or spinning motion 
of the ball, during its flight, is not occasioned by the primary 
generation of it in the piece itself, but, without actual indenta- 
tions on the zone of the bullet, lasts only to short distances, at 
which the resistance of the air has not had time * to check the 
impulse of the powder, or to retard the comparatively trifling 
degree of twist,’ which it may have acquired in following the 
sweep of the grooves or rifles in passing along the bore without 
being sensibly indented. Now this doctrine is inconsistent 
with reason and with experience ; for if a leaden bullet, in pass- 
ing along a rifled barrel, meets with barely friction sufficient 
to make it follow the gentle winding of the grooves or rifles, 
or if it be cast with small knobs on it to fit the grooves so as 
| to enable it to follow them with scarcely any friction, both its 
,) projectile velocity and its rotatory motion on leaving the 
muzzle of the piece will be greater than they would be were it 
rammed home with difficulty, and by means of repeated strokes 
' of a mallet. The resistance of a bullet so forcibly driven 
' down, in passing along the grooves, must bear a considerable 
proportion to the impulsive or propelling force of the charge ; 
and it has been incontrovertibly ascertained by repeated experi- 
ments, that the initial velocities of bullets fired from rifled 
pieces are in reality less than those of balls of the same diame- 
ters fired from common pieces, with the same charges of 
powder. Now it is evident, that the quicker a ball moves 
along any barrel which communicates to it a rotatory, motion, 
} .+.: the quicker also will be the rotation ; and it is equally manifest 
that ohe which has not its sphericity injured, by being forcibly 
driven into a piece, will méet with less resistance from the air 
in the direction of its rotation, than one that is defaced and 
indented, and of course will (ceteris paribus) continue its whirl- 
ing or circular motion longer. ‘The author (in page 58.) readily 
admits that the spinning of the bullet would continue in con- 
sequence of its primary generation in the piece, ‘ were the at- 
mosphere in which we fire a vacuum. Had he used the 
words, ‘* were the projection made ia vacuo instead of in the 
atmosphere,” they would have been more appropriate, because it 
1s impossible for any atmosphere to be a vacuum : but having no 
wish to find fault with his diction, we shall barely observe on 
this point that a projection made in vacus, with a defaced and 
G 2 indented 
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indented ball, would be much more in favour of the continuance 
of its rotation than one made in the atmosphere, since the air 
‘Must occasion a considerable resistance to the rotation, and in 
a direction opposite to it, by acting against one side of every 
indent. 

- At p. $9. the author assumes two data, and, reasoning on 
them, delivers his theory of spiral motion ; by which he means 
the theory of the whirling or circular motion of balls fired from 
rifled barrels : 


© Let it be assumed then. first, that it matters not, whether you 
have a light body moving wih a great, or a heavy body with a small 
velocity ; as the velocity multiplied into the weight, giving the same 
momentum, the effect will be the same And secondly, that all 
powers acting on bodies, in an angle oblique to the axis of their mo- 
tion, part of the effect will be to drive the body back, and part to 
push it on one side; and chat this effect will be varied, in proportion 
as that angle of inclination is increased or diminished. On these 
two postulata, then, it is intended to explain the cause of the spinning 
of rifled balls ; prefacing, however, that no balls can be properly cal- 
led niFLED, but such as have actual’y the rifles of the barrel more or 
less impressed and indented on their surface. 

‘It matters not then, according to data, No 1, whether the a'r 
be made to move against the ball, or the hall against the air, on the 
supposition, that velocity in either case will compensate for the want 
‘of density in the resisting medium, air. ‘That air does increase its 
resistance, (which is tantamount to an increased density) in propor 

tion to the velocity of the projectile, is certain: for it has been | 
proved by experiment, that, to a velocity which is double another, 
(within certain limits, beyond which the rule again admits of modifi- 
cation) the resistance is four-fold, to a velocity treble that of another 
nine-fold ; that is, the resistance increases as the sqvares of the 
velocity. 

© In looking at a wind-mill, we sec its sails whirled round, and yet 
there is nothing to give the primary rotatory motion Whence then 
does it derive that self-acting power.? On examination, it will bé 
found, that the sails are not set at right angles with the axis, but 
are as it were thhown back, somewhat approaching to a very feint 
spiral, so that the edge of the sail may be said to represent (roughly) 
the spiral direction of the channels of a rifled barrel. On first turn- 
ing the head of the axis direct in the wind’s eye, the sails, without 
any foreign or artificial assistance, (saving the wind) contract gradu- 
ally and slowly a motion round the axis, and which motion is, after 4 
few revolutions, considerably accelerated, but always in a direction, 
at right angles with the course of the wind. Now in this case, the 
whole force of the wind is exerted in the first instance, to overturn 
the mill, or bend back the sails, and which would be the case, were 
it not for the spiral direction, or twist, given to the edge of the sails. 

Because the wind not only exerts its pressure on the sails, in a direce 
tion parallel to the axis, but presses also laterally ; the consequence 
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of which is, that as the wind is unable to turn the mill over, or break 


the sails, it obliges the latter to recede before it, in that direction in 


which the friction is least. And hence it is, that by means .of set~ 
ting the edges a little on the curve, or spiral, the wind 18 made to 
act in a direction totally opposite to that in which it is travelling, 
and to generate a motion by the bevelled surface over which it is 


constrained to pass in its escape. The same effect is produced in - 


the common smoke-jack. 
¢ But, on the other hand, on looking at an arrow or a shuttlecock 


flying through the air, do not they spin equally with the windmill? 

True ; but whereas in the case of the mill, the effect is preduced by 

the action of the wind, moving agains: the oblique surface of the 

sails ; so, in the latter example, the same effect 1s produced by caus- 

ing the body to be turned, to move against the wind ; which acts 

against the oblique sides of the feathers of the arrow and the shuttle-. 
cock, as undeviatingly, as when exerted against the sails of the mill 

which are stationary, But to use a more general exemplification, , 
reference may be had to a toy, at present in common use with chil- 
dren; in proportion to the speed with which the person holding the 

sails walks or runs, will the motion be quicker or slower? This 

then is exactly the windmill reversed. 

‘ Let us then suppose, that a ball be fired from a rifled barrel 
piece, having on its surface, (i. e. on its zone) each rib or rife 
duly impressed. The moment the ball quits the barrel, it becomes 
free of friction or restraint, excepting what is produced by the 
air. As it proceeds, the air is of course considerably compressed 
before it, and in its escape is obliged to pass partly down all the 
channels, distributed round the ball’s zone; and hence then it 
follows that this artificial current, while rushing down the in- 
dentations, will give the same kind of lateral pressure as we have 
seen in the case of the windmill, the arrow, and the shuttlecock, be- 
cause the direction of the grooves are at an angle, and not parallel 
with the direction in which the ball strikes the air, (postulate 2.) 
Thus then it will seem certain, that so long as the ball has any pro- 
gressive motion at all, it cannot fail to compress the air before it, and 
the air so compressed will act.constantly, as a power to turn the ball 
round and round. We think therefore, we may safely say, that so 
long as the ball has progressive, it cannot fail to have lateral motion 
also ; and that the latcer will ever be dependant on the former, be- 
cause the ratios are of necessity equal. We then consider the spiral 
grooves of the barrel as of no/further utility, with respect to the gee 
nerating of the rotatory motion, than as an easy and expeditious way 
of giving the ball the requisite indentations, in order that the impulse 
of the powder, and the re-action of the elastic medium, air, may 
together produce and continue through the means of those grooves 
the whirling motion. mn wre nett 

‘ The chief objection urged against the theory of spinning, founded 
on the action of the air on the oblique indents on the ball’s zone, is, 
that the impression. made is so short, that it can have no effect from 


ite obliquity, for, say the cavillers, on looking at the indent of the ball, - 


“ This is not oblique, it is straight.” 
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The first datum, namely, ¢ that it matters not whether you 
have a light body moving with a great, or a heavy body with a 
small velocity,’ although it be true that the velocity multiplied 
by the weight gives the momentum, is not applicable to pro- 
jectiles in the atmosphere, because the law of the air’s resist= 7 
ance to bodies moving in it has never yet been correctly. i 
ascertained ; being neither in the ratio of the velocity nor in the | 
duplicate ratio of it, but undergoing various modifications 
according to the different degrees of velocity themselves, 
Besides, were it accurately known, its resistance to bodies 
would not be as their smomenta ; for were we to suppose two 
balls, of the same sjiecific gravities, but different diameters, 
and in course of different absolute weights, to move in it with 
one and the same velocity, the resistances which they would. if 
experience from it would be as their surfaces, or as the squares 
of their diameters : whereas their momenta, the velocity being 
given, would be as their weights, or as the cubes of these 
diameters. ‘The author’s introduction of the windmill is there- 
fore an uhfortunate illustration; since the action of the wind 
on large and extended surfaces like the sails of a mill, placed 
somewhat obliquely to the axis, in pressing forcibly along 
that obliquity and thus generating a circular motion, and by 
the continuance of its pressure increasing that motion till it 
reaches a maximum, bears no analogy what. v:r to the action 
of the wind passing along smail, short, and almost straight indents 
on the zone of a leaden bullet. 
It is here stated that the diameter of one of the balls used 
with English rifles is six tenths of an inch. The length of 
each indent, then, cannot reasonably be supposed to exceed rt 
half the diameter of the ball, or three-tenths of an inch, unless | 
it be very.deep indeed. ‘The circumference corresponding to 
the diameter .6 is 1.885 nearly, somewhat less than two 
inches. Supposing, then, with the author, the length of 
the barrel to be 30 inches, and that the grooves or rifles in it 
make half a twist or turn from the breech to the muzzle, .we 
shall have each rifle or groove in the whole length of the bore’ 
depart from a straight line ‘by about 0.9425 of an inch: but 
call it one inch: then we shall have 30 (the length of the ‘ 
barrel) to 1 as 0.3 (the length of the indent) to 0.01, the hun- i 
dredth part of an inch, for, the whole departure of each 
indent on the zone of the bullet. Hence it is manifest that 
tlie resistance of the air, in consequence of the indents, to the 
rotation, is beyond all comparison greater than any force that it 
can have by passing along them to continue it. : 
+ We are at a loss to understand what Professor Dalby could 
have in view by furnishing, or the author in requiring, the 
—— : ilustra- 
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{llustration given by means of the male and female screw 3; 
since every one knows that the male screw, in either descend 
ing or ascending in the female one, moves in the course of one 
revolution through a distance equal to that between two of the 
threads in the direction of the axis. This fact, however, has 
no more connection with the rotation of a bullet after it leaves 
the mouth of a rifle piece, than it has with the lunar theory. 

The author has taken much trouble to-establish the maxim, 
as he calls it, ‘ that whatever be the twist of the barrel, a ball 
fired from it will invariably spin so much round during its 
flight through a space equal to the length of the barrel, as 
the barrrel itself is inclined as to its spiral channels in its own 
length.’ This maxim, however, is erroneous, since the resist- 
ance to the projectile is much greater in proportion than to 
the rotatory motion ; and the ball by no means passes through 
equal parts of the course which it describes, in equal times. 
The statement can only hold good on the supposition that 
the same ratio, or proportion, which exists between the pro- 
jectile and the circular motion of the bullet in the piece itself, 
continues during the whole time of-its flight ; which is a sup- 
position, however, that cannot be made, because no good rea- 
son can be assigned for it, and many may be adduced in opposi- 
tion to it. 

In page 63. the author says that ¢‘ he considers the spiral 
grooves of the barrel as of no further utility, with respect to 
the generating of the rotatory motion, than as an easy and 
expeditious way of giving the ball the requisite indentations, 
in order that the impulse of the powder and the re-action of the 
air may together produce and continue through the means of 
those grooves the whirling motion.’ ‘This sentence certainly 
manifests an uncommon degree of wildness of conception, in 
regard to the subject of rotatory motion. ‘The re-action of 
the air has no share whatever in producing it, since it is forcibly 
produced in the barrel itself by the action of the ignited 
powder; and the ball cannot indeed move along the bore 
without acquiring it. We have already shewn that the inden- 
tations must tend gteatly to retard and diminish the rotation 
instead of promoting it. ‘That the author’s theory is totally 
erroneous, because balls may continue their whirling motion 
during their flight without any indentations on their surface, 
is established beyond the possibility of contradiction by a set 
of experiments made by some gentlemen many years 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, with a ri Nk erie 
cast at Caton for the peri See ob 

purpose; to which was adapted a quae 

drant, with a telescope, cross wires, &c. Such a quad 
is equally applicable to - me omega 
qually applicable to any gun of a similar construction, . of 
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whatever size or calibre. The line of collimation of the 
telescope being once adjusted, so as to be truly parallel to the 
axis of that or any other such gun, when the quadrant is set 
at'o degrees; if the quadrant be afterward set to any degree 
of elevation, and the gun be moved so as to bring the intersec-~ 
tion of the cross-wires on the object to be fired at, the bore 
of the gun will then have the same elevation above it, and the 
plane passing through its axis will be parallel to that which _ | 
passes througlt the axis of the telescope, in whatever position ' 
the carriage of the gun happens to stand. — This description | 
will servé to give a general idea of the piece, which was used. 
The leaden balls were cast so as to suit the bore, with small 
knobs or protuberances on them, to fit the rifles exactly, but so 
as easily to be moved along the inside of the piece, and with 
scarcely any friction. ‘The faces which were sent home to 
the breech of the gun were all numbered; and of upwards 
of forty of them fired to the distance of 1500 feet, not one had 
shifted its face, the numbered sides being all entire, and the 
opposite sides considerably bruised and deformed. Their 
departure at that distance from the plane passing through the 
centre of the telescope, and that of the mark on the canvas seen 
through it, did not exceed, when greatest, one foot and an 
half, or two feet, (which might easily have been occasioned by 
a very minute change in the position of the quadrant,) except 
on one morning, when the wind blew hard, and sent the bullet to 
the distance of about a yard from that plane. It is also a circum- 
stance worthy of particular attention, that each bullet retained 
the whirling motion which it received from the rifles during 
the whole course of its flight ; for the bruised face of each was 
twisted in such a way, in entering the ground, as put this fact 
beyond all doubt. 

In here closing our remarks on this work, we must not omit 
to add our willing testimony, that it is extremely creditable to 
the ingenuity, the study, and the patriotism of the author. — 


Twelve plates accompany the volume. Glen. 2 























Art. XIII. Fourth Report of the Directors of the African Instilution, 
read at the Annual Gencral Meeting on the 28th of March, 1810. 


8vo. 16.6d. Hatchard. 
F - egearce has long been a melancholy subject. ‘The geographer 
contemplates its immense continent as a grand feature of 
the creation, but to the philosopher, who estimates the blessings 
of civilization and mental improvement, it presents a very insigni- 
ficant figure. ‘The inhabitants of no quarter of the globe have 


been more unjustly vilified and ill-treated. In order to exter 
nuate 
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nuate measures involving the blackest crimes, interested traders 
have first endeavoured to degrade the poor African below the 
rest of his species, and have then pleaded the demands of our 
sugar colonies * as a reason for forcibly dragging him from his 
native groves, to waste a wretched existence in galling bondage. 
How dishonourable to professing Christians has been this trade 
in human blood! Thanks to the humane and undaunted 
Clarkson, and to his noble coadjutors, the. traffic is at last 
prohibited by the British legislature ; and his name deserves 
to be deeply engraven on the great pyramid, that for ages to 
come the African race may read it, and do honour to the virtues 
of their great advocate and benefactor. — Without the abolition 
of the slave trade, the civilization and internal impravement of 
Africa could never proceed. If the enlightened inhabitants of 
Europe visited her shores only for the sake of fomenting-wars 
among her tribes, and of thinning its population by the most 
nefarious of all traflics, Africans could never think of recog- 
nizing Europeans as friends, nor entertain any respect for the 
religion of men more savage in heart than themselves: but by 
the check which this trade has received, in consequence of the 
edicts of the British legislature, it may be hoped that the 
Negro race will regard the European in a more favourable light, 
and that the views of both will be directed to their mutual 
benefit, not to their mutual annoyance. ; . 
It is justly remarked in the beginning of this Report, ¢ that 
without entire security of person and property, no adequate 
stimulus can be given to industry ; and consequently, that no 
progress in the great work of civilization can fairly be expected. 
And it is most obvious, that while a considerable slave trade is 
suffered to exist, such security is unattainable.’ Impressed 
with this conviction, the authors of the Report, while they are 
actively engaged in undertakings for the benefit of the millions 
who wander through the extensive regions of Africa, lament 
that their purposes are still frustrated to a certain extent by the 
refusal of foreign states to follow the laudable example of 
Great Britain, and (O! shameful to relate,) by the clandestine 
proceedings of some of ourown merchants. ¢ It has been dis~ 
covered, that in defiance of all penalties imposed by act of 
parliament, vessels under foreign flags have been fitted out in 
the ports of Liverpool and London, for the purpose of cate 
rying slaves from the coast of Africa to the Spanish and Porty- 
guese settlements in America; and that several adventures of 
this description have actually been completed.’ The proceeds 
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* Why not encourage the Africans to grow sugar in their. owa 
country, for which it is well adapted ? 
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ings of the Directors, in putting a stop to these gross violations of 
the law, are highly to their honour, and we hope that their vigi- 
lance will be crowned with the most complete success. It is 
probable, however, that some time will elapse before this hor- 
rible trade is quite suppressed; for though the American 

overnment has followed us in the measure of abolition, it is 
confessed that ‘ America has few or no means of enforcing her 


own edicts ;’ so that while the cupidity of he merchants re. . 


mains unrestrained by principles of humanity, slave ships 
will continue to blacken the Atlantic. Yet, notwithstanding 
the clouds which may occasionally darken the horizon, the 
African hemisphere seems to brighten ; and it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that the nation, which participated most largely 
in this trafic of blood, has been the first to repent of her sins, 
stands foremost in redressing the injury which she has inflicted, 
and has the most powerful means of enforcing her resolutions, 
Our colonies on the coast of Africa, and all our missions to 
that continent, wear a friendly aspect to the inhabitants; and 
if an agreement were made between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, that each power shall be allowed to 
enforce by means of naval capture the abolition-laws of the 
other, the navy of Great Britain on the African station would 
soon make the slave-trailic a hazardous adventure to the Ame- 
rican. ‘The Directors are inclined to count on the concurrence 
of. the United States with us, provided that the two countries 
continue in a state of amity; and on the whole it may be pre- 
sumed that the trade to Africa for slaves will, at no distance of 
time, be in a great measure if not totally abolished. 
Now this circumstance will open a new era for Africa. At 
present, our knowlege of that immense continent is confined 
to the coast, and even here we have hitherto effected little to- 
wards sowing the seeds of civilization and improvement. How 
much is to bedone! What a vast task has the African Institu- 
tion undertaken! Yet its members are full of hope; and if 
they proceed slowly and cautiously, much may be accomplished. 
When the African is delivered from the dread of being kid- 
napped and sold into slavery, when he feels his security, is 
taught the value of industry in improving his native soil, and 
is assisted in obtaining the necessaries and the comforts of life, 
civilization will make a rapid progress: then he will be pre- 
pared for the lessons of the Christian religion ; then he will rise 
to the dignity of a rational being, and all the noblest physiog- 
nomies of man will be displayed. When the African knows and 
feels his obligations to Europeans, their travels into the interior 
will be encouraged and protected; trade and commerce will 
have an unlimited range ; in future, the visits of British mer 
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* chants to Tombuctoo and Kassina may be frequent 5 and the 
' geography and natural history of the interior of Africa may be 
: as well known as those of Hindoostan. _ aol 
Instead, however, of indulging in poetic anticipations, let us 
return to the matter-of-fact-report of the pamphlet before 
us. Here we find that by the capture of Senegal, and by'the 
command which we have thus acquired of the river of that’ 
name, (which is navigable for several hundred miles,) we have 
obtained an important inlet which will facilitate our humane 
‘ purposes with regard to Africa. ‘The Directors moreover inform’ 
us that they have succeeded in transplanting the mulberry- 
tree to Africa, and have sent silk-worms’ eggs, with directions 
: respecting the proper mode of rearing and managing that insect ; 
a! that they have conveyed thither the model of a mill for clean- 
ing rice from the husk; and that, in consequence of their appli- 
cation to Dr. Roxburgh of Calcutta, seeds of the most valuable 
trees and plants of India have been transmitted for the purpose 
of being sent to Africa, with instructions for their management : 
among which we find the Tectonia grandis, or the justly-famed 
., timber called Zeak. 
q A communication respecting the celebrated traveller Mungo 
° Parke, which has appeared in all the newspapers, makes a part of- 
this Report, and is calculated to revive the hope that he is still 
alive: but we are sorry to say that we place little stress on this in- 
tellizence.—An extract is aiso given from a letter of Lord Cale~ i} 
don, the governor of the Cape of Good Hope, dated May 29, iy 
1809, containing a short account of the travels of Dr. Cowan, H 
who had penetrated far into the interior from the Cape, 
and was expected to reach Mozambique, or one of the 
Portuguese settlements on the Eastern coast.—In a letter dated 
» March 6, 1809, from the governor of Sierre Leone, we read that 
measures have been taken to excite attention on that coast to 
the growth of cotton; — and in the substance of a communica- 
tion by Henry Meredith, Esq. to the Secretary, dated Winnebak, 
December 20, 1809, we are presented with an interesting de- 
scription of the Agoona country on the Gold Coast. A part of 
this paper we shall transcribe : : 
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therefore unfavourable to the cultivation of most articles of tropical 
produce. And where it is of a different description, many plants are 
found not to thrive, in consequence, as is supposed, partly of the 
coldness and humidity of the sea breezes, or south-west winds, 
which meet with nothing on the shore to mitigate their severity ; and 
partly because the air is there impregnated with saline particles thrown 
up by a constant and generally violent surf. About two or three 
miles from.the sea, the soil is found to be much more productive} 


and 
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‘ Near the sea the soil is in many places light and sandy, and | | | 
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and it gradually improves as it recedes, till, at the distance of six or 
eight miles from the shore, it is so fertile as to be well adapted for 
the growth of almost every article of tropical culture. The climate 
at this distance ts also improved, and so temperate as to favour the 
cultivation of European plants and seeds, The: articles which suc- 
ceed best near the sea, are rice, sugar-cane, and cotton. 

‘ The only mineral production which has hitherto. been discovered 
in this country, is gold; their method of procuring which the natives 
endeavour to conceal from Europeans, They are obviously very ignoe 
rant of the proper means of searching for mineral bodies, or of 


working them when discovered. 
« The domestic animals are sheep, goats, hogs, dogs, cats, common 


fowls, &c. ‘Those ina wild state are, tigers, leopards, hyenas, buf. . 


faloes, hogs, deer, hares, ant-bears, musk-cats, squirrels, alligators, 


monkeys, snakes, &c. &c. 
¢ There is but little timber in this country applicable to ship. 
building ; but there are several kinds well adapted for house-building 


and cabinet ware, and other useful and ornamental purposes ; though, 


not in any great abundance. Besides these, its chief vegetable pro- 
ductions are, maize (of which there are two crops in the year), mil- 
let, yams, cassada, sweet potatoes, plantanes, bananas, sugar-cane, 
rice, cotton, pepper and pulse of various kinds, cabbages, ochra, 
eschallots, &c. besides oranges, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits. 
All these articles are more or less cultivated by the natives of Agoona. 


Their land, however, is for the most part capable of producing all. 


other articles usually reared between the tropics. ‘Their present 


system of agriculture, indeed, is very rude and defective; but it 
might be greatly improved, by introducing among them horses and 
horned cattle, and proper implements of husbandry, as well as useful 


seeds and plants ; provided they had at the same time the benefit of - 


the enlightened example and instruction of intelligent Europeaiis, 
who might be induced to engage in agricultural pursuits; and pro- 
vided, also, their industry were excited and encouraged by suitable 
rewards, 

‘ At present, all the land in the country forms a common stock, 
and no part of it can be appropriated by any individual, except 
during the time he actually cultivates it. There are extensive tracts, 
of unoccupied land ; not above a tenth part of the whole being in. 
cultivation. Any native of Agoona, who ehooses to clear and cul- 
tivate any portion of this unoccupied land, becomes the exclusive 
press of it for the time: but if he should afterwards allow it to 
lie waste, he ceases to have any peculiar claim to it: it may be oc- 
eupied by any other individual. Among the natives, no such thing 
is practised as the lease or sale of lands; except in the case of Eu-. 
ropeans, who sometimes for five or six pounds may obtain the ap- 
propriation of a considerable tract of land. Their title to lands so 


obtained is not likely to be disturbed ; but, in the present state of 
society, unless they had the means of protecting themselves, if ne>. . 


cessary, by force, the produce which they might raise could not be 
considered as altogether secure. Their best means of protection would 
be to: have a considerable number of hired cultivators in constant 
| pays 
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pay, who would serve the double purpose of cultivating the soil, and 
protecting the fruits of their labour trom pillage. Labourers may 
easily be had at the rate of from ten shillings to twelve shillings and 
sixpence per month. ie | oii 

‘ Agoona contains no navigable river ; but it is tolerably supplied 
with fresh water, by means of rivulets which flow through it, and 
branch off in a variety of directions.’ . 


Mr. Meredith’s communication thus concludes : 


‘ The foregoing observations embrace but a small portiotrof what 
+. called the Gold Coast ; and although there is throughout the whole 
much similarity of soil and climate, yet in other respects there are 
material differences. ‘he Anta country, for instance, which lies be- 
tween the rivers Ancobra and Succondee, is a rich, woody country, 
well watered, and well planted. The timber here is fit for every 
purpose. Ie abounds in gold, and other metals, in a greater degree 
than the neighbouring states. The cultivation of the soil is more 
attended to than in many parts of the coast; and it has many very 
convenient creeks and harbours. i 

‘ The river Ancobra separates this state from the kingdom of 
Apollonia. Here the country is still better watered by lakes and 
rivers: itis more flat, and better adapted for the growth of rite, 
sugar-cane, and all those articles which require a moist soil. ‘The 
great disadvantage under which Apollonia labours, is, that the surf 
along its coast is so violent that it is impossible to land without 
danger. The form of its government is despotic ; a circumstancé 
which certainly prevents many of those irregularities and abuses 
which prevail in other districts. ) 

* As we recede from the sea, however, and advance into the ime 
terior, the state of things appears to be much more favourable, than 
it can be said to be on any part of the coast. We witness a life of 
more industry and more happiness ; and a great improvement, not 
only in thése important respects, but in soil, climate, and othér na- 
tural advantages. In short, the capabilities of Africa can be appre- 
ciated but in a very inadequate degree, if we confine our obsetv- 
ations to the sea coast, and do not proceed inland. The difference, 
indeed, is visible even a few miles from the shores but it is still 
greater the farther we advance into the country. There is no valuable 
article of tropical culture which might not be raised in this country 
in great abundance; while its population stands ia need of our ma- 
nufactures, and is accustomed to their use. And when it is con- 
sidered what the hand of industry has done in the West Indies —in 
the pestilential swamps of Guiana, for instance —what may not 
fanly be expected from the rich hills and extensive plains of this 


country, blessed as it is with a luxuriant soil, and a coniparatively 
healthy climate 2” | 


Who must not wish, after a view of this picture of Africa, 
that the inhabitants may be assisted in the cultivation of their 
soil, and in the acquisition of knowlege and moral habits? __ 
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Weare assured that, since the abolition of the slave-trade, no 
convictions for witchcraft have taken place among the Africans, 
and that the inhabitants are evidently more industrious. Indeed; 
the Report before us, though it professes to hold out no abun- 

dant information, affords a gratifying prospect to the friends of 
humanity. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGYE,. 
For JANUARY; 1811. | 





NAVIGATION. 


Art. 14. 4 complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy ; with simple, concise, and accurate Methods, for all 
the Calculations useful at Sea, particularly for deducing the Lone 
pitude from Lunar Distances, and the Latitude from two Ahti- 
tudes of the Sun, and the Interval of Time between the Obsery- 
ations. By Joseph de Mendoza Rios, Esq. F.R.S. 2d Edition, 
improved. gto. Black, Parry, and Co. 1809. 

TH first edition of this useful and laborious performance was 

noticed by us in Vol. ji. N.S. p.128.; and the alterations in 
this impression would not, perhaps, by themselves, have led us into 

a second report of it, had not an extraneous and unfortunate’ cir- 

cumstance afforded additional inducement : 8ix hundred . uninsured 

copies of the former edition were, we believe, destroyed in a fire; 
and in such an event we cannot forbear sympathizing with the author, 
and endeavouring in some degree, however small, to repair his loss. 

* Those who require works like the present are referred for a descrip- 

tion and estimate of it to our former critique : but we have to add 

that there are improvements in this second edition, which are thus 
described by the author: 

¢ The method I have formerly given to clear from the effects of 
refraction and parallax, the apparent distances of the moon from the 


sun or a star, is exceedingly short and convenient, consisting merely ©. 


of additions, without.any distinction of cases';“and the féw numbers’ 
which enter into the computations being found with great ease in the 
Tables, 1 have lately discovered that I might modify the precepts 
for this calculation in such a manner as will procure a reduction of 
two figures in each of the four numbers used for correcting the lunar 
distances, and thcrefore these numbers are now given (in ‘Table X.) 
only to five figures, instead of the seven of which they were composed 
in the first edition. ‘This makes the computatior still more expedis 
tious; and I flatter myself, that the method here delivered for the 
solution of that important problem of Nautical Astronomy, combines 
all the advantages which are likely to induce Navigators to make fre- 
quent use of it, and will contribute to render more general the prac- 
tice of ascertaining the longitude from lunar observations. 

¢ The 
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« The calculation of the apparent time from the altitude of a 
heavenly body is facilitated by the Table of the logarithmic Sines, 
secants, versed, coversed, &c. which I have given with the argu- 
ments in parts of the circle, and in time, to every 15 seconds of the 
former, or t second of the latter argument, as far as 180° or 124; so 
that no proportional parts are wanted in their application to the usual 
purposes of Nautical Astronomy. And I take the opportunity of 
recommending the use of this Table, which may be very convenient 
and extensive in Trigonometry, by the manner in which I have con- 
sidered the versed sines; the expressions of which, both natural 
and logarithmic, as fir as the diameter, I long ago computed, 
though they were only published for the first time in my Tables 
of 1801. - 

‘In the first edition of this work, I included two subsidiary tables, 
for the calculation of the latitude from two altitudes of the sun and 
the interval of time between the observations; but they are not so 
convenient as I wished to make them, on account of the double pro- 
portional parts, which I could not contrive to exhibit at full length 
within the size of the page, in the same easy manner which I had 
adopted in other cases. I now give a method for that problem, which 
although it consists of a few more figures, will be found more conve- 
nient than the former, and. only requires the use of the logarithmic 
sines, versed, “&c. 

‘ With a view to illustrate the use of the Tables, I have enlarged 
the Explanation considerably, including several problems which were 
not in the first edition, particularly one for finding the latitude from 
the altitude of the pole star by means of the traverse table, and all 
those that relate to the use of chronometers for determining the 


Jongitude.’ RW. 


NOVELS. 


Art.15. The Miseries of an Heiress. By Anthony Frederic Hol- 
stein, Author of «* Sir Owen Glendowr,” * The Assassin of Sr. 
Glenroy,” &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11 2s. Boards. Newman 
and Co. 1880. 7 
The griefs and moitifications which may be supposed to be often 

incident to the situation of an heiress are here naturally pourtayed, 

and are made interesting without being much exaggerated ; while an 
useful lesson is inculcated against groundless suspicion on the one 


hand, and easy credulity on the other The style is less inflated and 


more correct than in any of Ir. Holstein’s former productions ; 
though he still occasionally introduces words of his own coining, such 
as * dissimularian,’ ‘ lassitudinarian,’ ‘ pled’ instead of pleaded, &c. 
The conversation and dialogues appear to us the least attractive parts 
of the book: but some of the authior’s reflections evince delicacy of 
feeling and acuteness of observation, and the want of diversity in the 
incidents is compensated by the variety displayed in the characters, 
which are drawn and supported with considerable spirit; while an 


air “4 originality and a continued interest prevail throughout the 
work, 


Art. 


M** Bar. 
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Art.16. Edwy and Elgiva; an Historical Romance of the Tenth 
Century. By John Agg. 1zmo. 4 Vols, 11, Boards. Chapple. 


1811. 
Often has the subject of this tale been handled unsuccessfully by 





abler writers than the present author ; and the few historical docus - 


ments which remain respecting the reign of Edwy can scarcely be 


amplified into four vo'umes without copying from uninteresting 
monkish records on the one hand, or possessing considerable know- 
lege, taste, and discernment on the other, in order to invent circum- 
stances which may have an air of authenticity. — Mr. Agg, how- 
ever, has not qualified his story ) 


“ To beéguile the time,” 


by making it 
& Seem like the time,”? 
from which he dates it ; since he makes packet boats in the roth 
century sail from England to Ireland with the greatest regularity; 
while their crews have all the resemblance which he can give 
them to those of a modern vessel of this class, or of a Margate 
Hoy. He has also exaygerated the insolence of Abbot Dunstan 
and Archbishop Odo to such a degree, that he makes the King 
appear pitiful, and the Monks mad: his language is full of 
inaccuracies ; and we found no new ideas, or pleasing sentiments, that 
could atone for the want of attraction and probability which we are 
compelled to notice in this performance. As to probability, indeed, 


the writer of a Romance generally scorns it. MrsBar | 


Art. 17. Wieland, or the Transformation. Au American Tale, 
By B.C. Brown, Author of “Ormond,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols, 
Colburn. 18:1. | 
The author of this work appears to entertain higher expectations 

with regard to its reception, than we imagine that he is authorized m 

indulging either by the improbable adventures of Wieland, or the flat 

and tedious mancer in which they are related by his sister, All the 
mysteries of the tale are founded on the tricks of ventriloquism and 
the outrages of madness: but these can scarcely afford instruction ; 
and in the present instance they are so inartificially managed that they 
fail to excite interest. Nevertheless, we give credit to Mr. Brown 
for his desire of being useful ; and we think that a warning against 


yielding to superstition may be gathered from his book, : dD? ; 


EDUCATION. 


Art.18. Moral Truths, and Studies from Natural History. Intended 
as a Sequel to the Juvenile Journal, or Tales of Truth. By Mrs 
Cockle. t2mo. 7s. Boards. Chapple. 1810. 

Copious extracts from the writings of Darwin, Paley, &c. impart 
an adventitious value to this work, while the compiicr herself is intitled 
to praise for her manner of selecting and connecting these materials. 
Her plan for a journal or diary to be kept by a little girl is in itself 
good, and we think that our young friends can glean nothing that 
will not be pleasant and profitable fram this publication. Pe 

rf. 
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Art. 19. Guy’s New British Spelling Book, or an easy Introduction 
to Spelling and Reading, in Seven Parts, &c. &c. 12mo, 18 6d. 
bound. Cradock. 18c9. 

This spelling book promises to be as useful as any that we have 
seen. The reading lessons are amusing, the columns of spelling are 
well arranged, and the whole is in general divested of needless per- 


plexities, pe 
Art. 20. i! vere modo di piacere in Compagnia, Se. By Carlo Mon- 
: ‘teggia. 12mo. pp. 315. Boards. Colburn.’ 1810. 


In composing a book for children, their amusement should be con- 
sulted as much as their instruction, or the work will be in danger of 
having only'the first pages cut open. Signor Monteggia has been 
aware of this necessity ;and though his subject is unpromising, he has’ 
introduced so many “ antient saws and. modern instances,” in order 
to enliven his observations on polite behaviour, that he escapes being, 
wearisome z while the opposite pages of Italian and French are suffi- 
ciently alike to assist the reader, without losing the idiom of either 
language by injudicious similarity. On the whole, therefore, we 
think so favourably of this performance, that we do not hesitate in 
recommending it to our young readers, who are studying the Italian 
language. , pe 
Art. 21. The Fuvenile Spectator. Being Observations on the Tem- 

pers, Manners, and Foibles of various young Persons. By Ara- 

bella Argus, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. Dartons. 1810. : 

Mrs. Argus, as this writer chooses to be called, appears to be well 
acquainted with the dispositions and habits of young people, and her. 
work will afford pleasure.to a sensible child by. the natural anecdotes 
and good humoured advice which it contains: but she might: per- 
haps have rendered it more acceptable if she had enlivened it with 
a few Tales, in imitation of her predecessors, Isaac Bickerstaff and 
Adam Fitz Adam, &c. ; and she would have made it more useful, if 
she had paid greater attention to the propriety of her style. For in- 
stance, she says, * You will let Lucy and J know how you spend this 
dallar ;? —* there zs a thousand ew ys in which news may be brought,’ 
&c.—She talks also of naming circumstances, instead of mentioning 
: them ; and she speaks of one boy in the following enigmatical manner: 
Dp * He is going to school to-morrow ; where | hope he will acquire 

j steadiness of character, at present his most predominant defect !’ Do 


Art. 22. Mylius’s School . Dictionary of the English Language. 
Intended for those by whom a el is oa as a Series of 
daily Lessons. In which such Words asare pedantical, vulgar, inde- 
licate, and obsolete are omitted ; and such only are preserved as are, 
purely and simply English, or are of necessary Use and universal, 





i Application. The second Edition: to which is prefixed a New. 
; Guide to the English Tongue. By Edward Baldwin, Esq. 12mo. 
f 28. 6d. bound. Godwin. 18009. 

t Mr. Mylius 


makes a just distinction between an interpreting and, 
TF an elementary Dictionary ; and the plan of his. present publication is 
i rational, though its execution is not quite unexceptionable ; since his 
€ase to exclude such words as are ‘ indelicate’ has not been 

Rey. Jan. 1851, H equal 
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equalled by his attention in rejecting all which are ‘vulgar or ob- 
solete.’ 

The ‘ Essay on the English Language,’ prefixed to this edition, 
is ingenious, and shews that the writer has studied his subject : but, 
as he ought to have furnished an example as well as a rule of Inmi- 
nous expression, he should either not have introduced the word pa- 
radigm, with some others, or he should have caused them to be ex--. 
plained in the columns of the dictionary, which are debased by many 
expletives that have no right to insertion; such as Mewl, to squall 
as a child, — Screetch, ta shriek; — Snack, a share; — Swash, to 


make a great clatter or noise, &e. Kc. Ms Bar 
Art. 23. The French Student’s Vade Mecum, or Indispensable Com- _ | 


anion. In which are displayed the different Cases of Persons and 
.. Lhings, as required by all the French Verbs and Adjectives : the, 
different Prepositions which they govern, those required by the 

Substantives, and the different Moods which must follow the 

Conjunctions, By the Rev. P.C. Le Vasscur, a Native of 

France, and Chaplain of the Cathedral of Lisieux. 1I2mo. 3s, 

Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. 

Although this publication may be useful to such persons as wish 
to acquire the habit of epeakiog. French grammatically, yet, as the 
French words are placed first, the student can only learn their cases. 
and government, without receiving any assistance in finding expres- 
sions for his ideas ; and many words are introduced which are not 
used in conversation, and should theretore have been distinguished 
as technical or obsolete, lest they should be injudiciously applied. — 
However, as the size of this work is convenient, and as the plan is 
m some respects dissimilar from that of other elementary books in 
the same language, it may prove an advantageous addition to their 


number. D 


Art 24. Contes ama Fille; &c. ie. ‘Tales for my Daughter. By 
J. N. Bouilly, Member of the Philotechnic Society, &c. in Paris, 
2 Vols. i2mo. 8s. Boards, Colburn. r&1t. 

- ‘These tales are the production of a man of letters who has devoted 
himself to the instruction of his daughter; and they will be accept- 
able to all those who have undertaken a similar task, from the amus- 
ing varicty of their subjects, and the moral lessons which they convey. 
The story of M. de Malesherbe’s roses, which is beautiful, we be- 
lieve’ to be founded on facts ;'and Les Papillotes, La Piece d’Or, and 
Le goad des Modes, are very ingenious and original: but we 
think that M: Bouilly expatiates too much on the Jeauty and the attire 
of his little heroines, and represents the parents as employing unne- 
cessary finesse in correcting their foibles. One father instructs’ his 
servants in a line of conduct which may have a proper influence on 
the pride.of his daughter ; and another causes himself to be imprisoned 
during “six months, in the hope that his Cornelia will learn to read 
during his detention. These schemes are too romantic and insincere 
to succeed jn real life ; and they remind us of Rousseau’s visionary con- 

trivance for reproving Emilius, which was to station at every corner of 
the street some obliging butchers and bakers, who were all prepared wed 
: : x “make 
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make the required speeches, as if by accident, whey the boy passed 
sear them. po 


Art. 25. True Stories ; or interesting Anecdotes of young Persons: 
designed through the Medium of Example to inculcate Principles 
éf Virtue and Piety. By the Author of ‘ Lessons for young 

Persons in humble Life.’ 12m0. 48 6d. Longman and Cé, 
1810. r 1 ios 
We are sorry to perceive that, in this work, the writer is rather 

too melancholy in his selection ; the greatest part of the present 

publication consisting of examples of learning and virtue in young 
persons who have perished in early life. The consumption which 
carricd off Edward the Sixth makes way for the scaffold of Lady 

Jane Grey, and these are followed by the histories of Henry Prince 

of Wales and the Countess of Suffolk, &c.: so that this portion of 

the volume will afford the same sort of information which may be 
gained by reading the monumental inscriptions in Westminster 

Abbey, but without the amusement of gazing on cloistered arches; 

and “ painted windows richly dight.” Young people require ‘to 

be cntertained as well as admonished ; and one striking or interesting 
anecdote will often make more impression, and excite them to emula- 
tion more effectually, than a volume of death-bed scenes, or melan- 
choly panegyrics penned by surviving friends. We must, however, 
applaud the compiler for the purity of his language, and the morality 








i which is observable in the choice of his subjects. A knowlege of 
j history, as well as of biography, may be promoted by his work ; and 
; if he succeeds in engaging the attention of his young readers, their 
’ time will be advantageously employed. — po 


MEDICAL, &e., 


7 Art. 26. The Medical Remembrancer 3 or Pharmaceutical Vade-mecum, 
Being a short Sketch of. the Properties and Effects of.all the Medi- 
> | cinal Compositions and Simples now in use, as directed by the Cole 
_ lege of Physicians in the last new London Pharmacopeia, arranged 
under their severalClasses. To which is added, an alphabetical Table 
in Latin and English, with the former and present new Names; 
containing the proper Doses of each Medicine. Intended as a 
complete Pocket Manual. By T. F. Churchill, M.D. 12mo. 3s, 
Johuson and Co. 1810. ars, 
‘The object of this compilation is so very fully expressed in its title 
_ that we have little to add on this point; and we do not observe any thing 
in the execution which calls either for much praise or much censure: it 
appears to be in general free from any glaring errors, and to be sufe 
ficiently common-place. ‘The following observation, however, which 
the author makes in the introduction, may deserve to be quoted, as 
stating what appears to us an important matter of fact on an important 
subject. : 
: _ * Scarcely have the names adopted about twenty years since 
become in some degree familiarised to the profession, but the London 
College of Physicians have thought it expedient .to. make a revisal 
of their Pharmacopezia, and to make another entire change in.them ;— 
how far beneficial or desirable, I leave to professional men to deter- 
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mine: suffice it here to say, that they have now a totally new lesson 
to learn, till which, however long or extended their practice in dis- 
pensing medicines according to the Jate terms, they must and will 
often find themselves at a loss, without the assistance of a Pharma- 


copeia.’ 


rt. 27. A Genuine Guide to Health; or practical Essaye on the 
most approved means of preserving Health and preventing Dis- 
eases, &c. &c. By T. F. Churchill, M.D. &c. rzmo. qs, 
sewed. Crosby and Co. 1810. : : 
Something in the title and general aspect of this book immediately 
gave us the impression of its being one of that class of literary pro- 
ductions which, in vulgar language, are denominated puffs, and the 
authors of which are distinguished by the equally honorable deno- 
mination of guacks. We were not the less inclined to this opinion, 
when we fourd Dr. Churchill extremely anxious to vindicate himself 
against the charge of quackery, and contrasting his * Guide’ with 
those of Drs. Solomon and Brodum, at whom he rails most unmer- 
cifully. He offers on this subject an arguinent which he appears 
to regard as quite convincing; namely, that his work cannot be q 
puff, because it is not written for the purpose of recommending any 
nostrum : forgetting or concealing that, although the book may 
not be intended as a puff for any specific drug, it may be designed 
asa puff for the author. Of this matter, our readers may judge 
from the ensuing paragraph in the introduction ; 
© In conclusion: from a conviction of the advantages which man- 
kind will experience in proportion as these rules are complied with, 
I am again impelled to enforce on my readers a careful and steady 
perusal of them ; and having satisfied themselves of their importance, 
to use every endeavour in recommending a general adoption of them to 
those with whom they have sufficient influence, It has cost me no 
small share of pains in the completion of this task ; and under a con- 
¥Viction of its vast utility, I beg leave to suggest the absolute necessity 
of a general circulation among all ranks of people. For this pur- 
pose I would hint to the more opulent part of the public, that no presen 
more acceptable and profitable could be offered to their indigent neigh- 
bours, who have an equal interest with themselves ‘in the attainment 
of the blessing of health.’ , : 

_ Let us, however, examine a little farther into the merits of the 
work. The first chapter treats on fire; in which the author talks 
very learnedly about Hippocrates and Plato, and informs us that fire 
is ©the cementing principle or bond of union, which connects the 
most minute atoms of bodies one to another.’ We have also another 
morsel of information equally correct, that ‘ both animal and vegetable 
substances, which have a natural tendency to run precipitately into a 
state of putrefaction when divested of this principle, are only pre- 
vented fromjit through the interposition of this element.? We have 
not yet done with the wonders that are performed by fire, for, not- 
withstanding that it is the cementing principle, it is also the grand 
agent in lessening and separating the particles of bodies, The 


following piece of hypothesis, in which the operation of fire ft 
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living body is described, will serve as a specimen of Dr. Churchill’s 
“talent at theorizing : oan +3 

¢ Seeing then from these few brief observations, that fire is not only 
extended in acertain degree throughout all bodies, and that by its 
setivity it is capable of overcoming the strongest cohesions, we shall 
from thence in its application be in some measure enabled to judge 
of its influence with respect to diseases. In all disorders the equili- 
brium between the internal fire, and the external air is by some 
means interrupted ; the consequence of this is, that the fluids 
become vitiated, the circulation impeded, and in proportion to 
the violence and danger of the complaint, is the fire more or less 
predominant.’ 

With this extract we close our remarks on the ¢ genuine Guide to 
Health,’ because we think that our readers will now be sufficiently 
enabled to appreciate the science and ability of the person who has 


here undertaken to be their medical director. Bos. 


Art. 28. Dissertation on the Foot of the Horse, or a Series of 
original Experiments on the Foot of the Living Horse, exhibiting 
the Changes produced by Shoeing, and the Causes of the apparent 
Mystery of. this Art. By Bracy Clark, Veterinary Surgeon, 
F.L.S. &c. In Two Parts. Part 1st. gto. 103. 6d. Sher- 
wood and Co, | | 
This pamphlec has been sometime in our hands, but we deferred 
hoticing it until we might be in possession of the remaining part, 
with which the present is eo intimately connected as to render it 
difficult to give an account of the one without the other. As, how- 
ever, it does not appear that the conclusion will very soon be publish- 
ed, and the discussion is generally interesting, we have determined to 
give a general report of the design, postponing the more minute 
examination of it until we have an opportunity of obtaining the whole 
of the author’s ideas. Our opinion of the commencement is highly 
favourable, since Mr. Clark ie evidently master of his subject, and 
treats it in a perspicuous manner. His great object is to prove that, 
in consequence of the too early application of shoesto the horse's 
foot, its natural shape is affected, so that few persons are acquainted 
with the form which this part would acquire if it were unchanged by 
any extraneous cause. An opportunity fortunately occurred for 
ascertaining the shape of the foot of a mare, which had remained 
unshod till the age of five years ; and the author having obrained an 
exact cast of the part, he deduces from this model his general con- 
clusions with respect to the probable effect of shoeing, as it is usually 
ang med, and the injury to the mechanism of the foot which 
epends on the present practice. A great part of the dissertation is of 
caurse occupied with anat+ mical details, whict, as far as we are able 
to judge, are correct. The remedy for the evil is to form the sub- 
erbs the 2d part ; and we sincerely hope that it will not be long 
ithholden from the public, and that the apthor will be able to render 


* suggestions as practical as his premises are sound. D 
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POETRY and the DRAM 4. pail 


Art. 29. The Fortunate Departure; an Historical Account di 
' matised, as best suited to convey an Idea of the horrid Excesses 
- committed by the French Army on their Irruption into Portugal ; 
and the fortunate Departure of the Prince Reyent and Family, &c. 
Written during some Months’ Confinement in Lisbon under the 
Marauders of France. By an Englishman. 8vo. 28. 6d. Sher- 
wood and Co. ohh 
Hugging ourselves on reflecting that we have not been confined in 
Lisbon under the mzrauders of France, we cheerfully defer to the accu- 
racy of our less fortunate countryman’s representation of the excesses 
which were * then and there”? committed; and we as cordially ap- ' 
plaud the indignation with which he reprobates such deeds. We 
think, also, that his pamphlet may amuse the idle hour of those nu- 
merous persons who cannot but feel an interest in its subject : but we 
do not venture to add our opinion that his drama is calculated for 
theatrical use, to which he offers it, if approved. | G.2- 


Art. 30. The Traveller ; or the Marriage in Sicily, in Three Acta. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Richardson. 

An advertisement to this drama offers apologies for incorrectness of 
style, which are by no means unnecessary ; since the language of it 
scems not only to manifest the pen of a foreigner as to idiom and 
phrase, but often violates all rules of construction. We have beer 
told that no more than 250 copies of the work have been thrown off; 
and yet we fear that, when the printer’s and the publisher’s bills are 
contrasted, it will be found that this small impression has been con- 
siderably too large. : D9 


Art. 31. Poetry for Children, Entirely.original. By the Author of 
Mrs. Leicester’s Sehool. 2 Vols; 12mo. 38. half bound. 
Godwin. 1809. 

| Nothing can be either more natural or more engaging than the 

subjects of these little poems ; and they will teach children to be’ happy 

by. making them reflect on their own comforts, and by exciting them 
0 promote the happiness of others. The versification, indeed, is too 
puerile : but it is impossible even for adult readers to be uninterested 
by the touching juvenile traits and anecdotes which these volumes con- 

- tain. We hear that they are the production of Miss Lambe, whose 
brother published ‘ Tales from.Shakspeare ;”? and we think that 
this Jady will be intitled to the gratitude of every mother whose 
ehildren obtain her compositions. irs Bat. | 


Art. 32. Zhe Hermit, with other Poems. By Richard Hatt. 1z2mo- 
53. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1810. ; 
It is scarcely necessary to particularise the fauks of 4 work which, 
‘like the present, contains not a single passage of any merit. — lt 
seems that Mr. Hatt is a young limb of the law, 


‘¢ Whom Phebus in his ire 
Rea Has blasted with poetic fire ;”” 
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and although he. cannot resist the cacoethes scribendi, he appears 
to be aware of his imprudence in yielding to it, — at least if we may 
judge from his {* Sonnet to Apollo,’ a part of which will serve as.2 


specimen of his style, even if it be not admitted as an evidence of his 


opinion ¢ 
‘ SONNET. 


¢ Me! half-starv’d devil as I am, 
Apollo! say, canst thou abide ? 
The Muses’ curse upon the dam _ é 
That brought you and your luckless tribe ; 
For tempting me, poor sinful wight, 
In rags to take poetic flight.’ 





BSE ae.» 


The sonnet proceeds with an imprecatory address to Poverty : but 
we will not force any more of this doggerel on our readers, lest they 
should not feel more disposed to § abide’ Mr. Hatt’s effusions, than 
Apollo and his ‘ luckless tribe’ appear to have been. 


D° 


POLITICS. 
Art. 33. The Speech of Fohn Leach, Esq. M P., in the Committee 


of the whole House upon the State of the Nation, December 31, 

_ 1810, upon the Question of Limitations to the Royal Authority 

oe in the Hands of the Regent. 8vo. pp. 32. 18 6d. Ridgway. 
Very justly may Mr. Leach say, that this speech has been the 
work of much labour and some reflection, for we have seldom met 
with so condensed and argumentative a performance. It manifests 
none of that diffuseness and circumlocution which are so com- 
mon in the published speeches of our parliamentary orators, but all 
Bey is concise and pointed. ‘lhe speaker enumerates the various suse 
pensions of the exercise of royal authority which have occurred in 
the course of our history, namely in the reigns of Edward III, 
_ Richard 11., Henry VI, and Edward VI.; from all of which he 
_Inters that the two Houses of Parliament never did assume the right 
of which the Ministers of 17%8 and the present time contend that they 
are possessed. The limitations imply (says Mr. Leach, p. 18-) that ‘ as 
to the excepted matters, there is to be no representation of the royal 
will; the functions of royalty to that extent are to be suspended : 
the constitutional monarchy therefore is not to be re-animated,. but 
a mutilated monarchy is to be created? The proper course, in 
Mr. Leach’s opinion, was not to impose limitations on the Regent 
beforehand, but to controul him in the exercise of his power, by 
the means of restraint which the Constitution has lodged in the two 
Houses of Parliament ; that which has been found effectual against 
Kings being, no doubt, effectual against a Regent. He concludes 
by the following summary of his opinions: ¢ If any function or pre- 
rogative of the Crown be now suspended, it will be for the first time 
in the annals of the country : the right of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to make such suspension, in the absence of an efficient third 
estate, 1s supported by no authority, and is repelled by all such autho- 
rity as the case affords; it is wholly inconsistent with the principle 
of necessity, which is the basis of our proceeding ; and the argument 
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of expediency is as unfounded as the claim of right.’ From the-com- 
pression apparent in this publication, we are induced to think that 
Mr. Leach has a just sense of the difference of style between speaking 
and writing, and has considerably abridged his. phraseology im pre- 
paring his thoughts for perusal in the closet. eae Pe 


Art. 34. Cursory Remarks upon the Plan decd for establishing a 
Regency, during .the Indisposition of His Majesty. 8vo. ie. 
Bickerstaff. 

Respect for Majesty has prevented the Legislature from imagining 
that a degrée of royal indisposition may occur, which shall suspend the 
functions of the regal authority ; in consequence of which forbearance, 
no legal provision by a regency bill has formerly been enacted to meet so 
melancholy an emergency. When, therefore, the sad fact was fecently 
announced, that His Majesty was rendered incapable of discharging 
the duties of royalty, the remaining estates of the realm, viz. the two iT 
Houses of Lords and Commons, were compelled to act on the nesessity 
of the case, to the best of their judgment, for supplying the deficiency. 
Whether the Lords and Commons proceed by bill or by address, in 
both cases they must act without the third estate: but, as they act 
with all the remaining powers of the Constitution, that process 
ts to be preferred which shall stamp on their proceedings the greatest 
possible authority, and which shall represent the powers with it 
which the Regent may be invested as emanating from them, and 
resting on their appointment. Nothing republican presents itself 
in this ideas The Lords and Commons do not mean to /egislate by 
such a bill, as this writer intimates, but to prepare for legislation by 
the solemn nomination of a Regent, who is to act with them. in the 
King’s name and in behalf of the realm, during the period of His 
Majesty’s incapacity. The Remarker irrelevantly asks, * Is it to be 
heard of, that two branches of the legislature should assume to them- 
selves the functions of royalty, upon the ground of a necessity, of i 
which they are the judges ?? They are not alone the judges; the ! 
fact is proved to the conviction of the whole nation ; and so far from i 
assuming the functions of royal y, they only provide, in thetr wisdom, 
a substitute during the period of the suspension of regal power. As 
to the limitations to be imposed on the Regent, the author’s argu- 
ments have some weight ; since it seems to be expedient that, if the 
Regent be required to discharge all the duties of the Crown, he should 
be invested with all the constitutional powers of the Crown. As 
Mr. Whitbread remarked, ifa Regent can perform all that is required 

a King, with powers and prerogatives more limited than those 
whieh the King constitutionally possessed, the power of the Crown 1s 
greater than it ought to be. | | Moy 

Art. 35. Copies from a Correspondence and Substance of Communications 
with Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Perceval, &c. &c. on the Subject of the 
Waste and Abuses in the Military Establishments and Expenditure; 
demonstrating to the Public from reported Facts, and official Ad- 
missions, the Necessity of an immediate and complete Change m 
the existing System of managing and applying the Revenue. 

_ By J.J. Vassar, Esq. 8vo. pp.t55. 58. Longman.and Co. 
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"Mr. Vassar begine by declaring that he should not have been induced 
by personal injustice to himself to obtrude on the public notice, but 
that, when facts in which the nation is deeply interested would be 
smothered, he considers it as a duty to en¢ounter publicity. He com- 
mences his extracts of official correspondence with a letter to Mr. Hely 
Addington, Paymaster-general,in February 1804, in which the princi- 
pal fact mentioned is ‘ that the carriages in the commissariat department 
are generally drawn by three horses at length,’ and he pledges himself 
that * the third horse is in every possible situation useless, nay worse 
than useless, having nooperation but to lengthen the line of march, and 
by sodoing to impede it.’ Mr. Addington seemed disposed to pay atten~ 
tion to this and other suggestions on the part of Mr. Vassar, but retired 
from office too soon to have it in his power to carry any measure into 
effect. After this, we find a great chasm in the publication of Mr. Vas- 
sar’s communications; his next letter beasing a date so recent as Marcht 
1808. In the course of that year he was employed by Mr. Huskisson 


to visit several parts of the coast, particularly Sussex, and reported a 


variety of serious abuses in the ordnance department. 1n regard ta 
horses, for example, three shillings a day are allowed to the contractor, 
which leaves him, after having paid for their forage, the extravagant 
profit of 2o!. a year oneach. The horses are generally in a very indif- 
ferent state of health, and no wonder, since a sum {he believes 2ol.) ts 
paid to the contractor by Government’ for every horse which dies in 
the course of public service. Of all the branches of the ordnance, the 
engineer department appears to Mr. Vassar the most wasteful. In 
one part (p. 40.) he mentions a battery beyun for the exercise of the 
volunteers,:-which was made such a job, and advanced so slowly, that 
it was probable the volunteers would be disbanded before it was com- 
pleted. In another part (p. 42.) he describes a mass of bricks, above 
80,co00, lying neglected, and indeed in a great measure decomposed 
and dissolved : they had been made on account of Government, but 
were found useless from a fault in the burning. In the new works 
carried on at an immense expence at Dover, Mr. Vassar says that 
‘.the brickwork supporting the carriage of the guns will not sustain 
the shock of their discharge, some of them being already so gone to 
pieces, that the wheels are nearly off the traverse; and long before 
the works are completed, it would be necessary to begin again.’ In 
other cases, expence is found to counteraet its purpose; * the horses 
in our cavalry service would be kept in better health and be fitter for 
service, were they to have fewer oats, and be subjected to a different 
system of feeding. Some of them are more like cattle intended for 
ene than for work: they go abroad pampered, and by increased 
work and decreased attention and food, soon lose their powers.’ 
The next office which attracts Mr. Vaasar’s animadversions is that 
of Surveyor-general of the Crown Lands; a property of which the 
value, he contends, is by no means understood by Government. The 
late act for putting the businessof this department in commission origi- 
nated, he insinuates, from his suggestion, though no consideration or 
even acknowlegement was made to him for it. Want of money seems, 
indeed, to have formed a great obstacle to Mr. Vassar’s researches. 
We find Mr. Huskisson advancing him at onetime 50l., and at another 
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time 20l., but considering such advances as irregular and unauthorized, 
and desirous, consequently, of placing Mr. Vassar in some permanest 
situation; ‘ not one which official regulations might make his age 
abar to, but a thing by itself; something anomalous, arising out of 
the extraordinary times we live in.? -No such situation, however, 
could be procured for Mr. Vassar. On applying for an appointment 
connected with the crown lands, he was answered that it was a poli- 
tical one, and that several parties of consequence had made application 
for it. He was informed, however, that his name was on the list for 
some appointment, though ncthing definite could be said in regard to the 
time of his getiing one. Aware that such indefinite promises generally 
remain many years without fulfilment, Mr. V. desired that his, name 
might be struck off the list, but continued his application for a remu- 
neration for what he had already done. The succeeding papers are 
consequently of less public interest than those to which we have made 
reference, consisting of letters addressed to various members of ‘pars 
liament, requesting them to submit Mr. Vassar’s petition for a pecu- 
piary recompence to the House of Commons. After several unsne- 
cessful efforts, a presentation at last took place on the oth June leet, 
but the reading of the petition was negatived in consequence of the 
want of the recommendation of ministers ; an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to all applications for money. 

It is apparent, from many passages in this pamphlet, that Mr. 
Vassar belongs to that numerous class of persons who are sanguine in 
estimating the importance of their own labours, and not sufficiently 
disposed to make allowances for the difficulties experienced by public 


"men in rewarding them. The national money must be issued only in 


conformity to rule and precedent ; and it is too common for the 
individual applicant to flatter himself that an exception can and. ought 
to be made in his favour. At the same time, we acknowlege that we 
were deeply struck with the importance of several of Mr. Vassar’s 
suggestions, and affected by the consideration of various circume 
stances in his situation, particularly his advanced years. We wish 
that he may yet be properly recompensed for his praiseworthy exere 


tions in the public service. Lo: 


BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art. 36. dn Examination of the Report of the Bullion-Committee $ 
shewing that the present high Price of Bullion, together with the 
Scarcity of Gold Coin, and also the low Rate of. the foreign 
Exchanges, are not attributable to the Issue of Bank-paper; and ex- 
plaining what are the true Causes by which these Effects have been 
produced. By S. Cock, Commetcial Agent for Liverpool. . 8vo 

. pp. 95- §8 Richardson. 3 os 
We learn that Mr. Cock is a city-merchant, and one of the great 

proportion of the mercantile body who conceive that the Bullion- 

Committee have misapprehended the ‘causes of the fall of oy 

foreign exchanges. In concurrence with most of the witnesses ¢€x- 


amined before the Committee, he is of opinion that the fall of 


exchange is owing, not to an overplus of bank-notes, but to an un- 


favourable balance of trade with: the continent. -He enters into a 
| variety 
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variety. of details (page 71.) to shew the course of transactions which 
have been productive of this adverse balance, but seems not to be 
aware of that which appears to.us the most powerful of all, viz. the 
stoppage of American remittances from the Continent. He com- 
bats, (p. 34.) and, in our opinion, with success, the notion first 
broached by Mr. Henry Thornton, and subsequently adopted by the 
Bullion-Committce, that the abundance of Bank of England-notes 
tends to produce a correspondent abundance of country-bank-notes, 
If, however, we assent to this position of Mr. Cock, we must withhold 
our concurrence from that which he introduces (p. 42.) immediately 
afterward ; namely, that it would be in the power of the French go- 
yernment to drain us of our guineas on the resumption- of our cash- 

ayments, If Bonaparte chuse to pay us a premium for our guineas, 
* him take them, and welcome : but they will not fail to find their 
way back to us, unless he hoards them, which would be a policy of 
2 new kind. | ode § 

The most useful part of Mr. Cock’s pamphlet consists in the 
tables which occur at pages 77. 81. and g5. He concludes with 
dissuading from the measure of opening the Bank, as long as the 
balance of payments is against us, in which we agree with him : but 
we can by no means express an acquiescence in the method which he 


' would take to turn the tide, namely that of restraining our import- 


ations from the continent. Let us only remove our existing restraints 
on neutral traffic,-and the balance of trade will not be long ia retura- 
ing to its level. | 


President of the Board of Trade, in which the real Causes of the 
Scarcity and consequent high Price of Gold and Silver are stated 
and exemplified. By Charles Lyne, Esq. 8vo. 28. Richard- 
son, 

Mr. Lyne, we understand, is also a city-merchant, and of much 
longer experience than Mr. Cock. His business is ehiefly with Por- 
tugal, and this circumstance led to his being examined before the 
Bullion-Committee on the subject of our exchange with that 
country. Like most of the other witnesses, Mr. L. was unsuccess- 
ful in his endeavours to produce conviction on the minds of the 
Committee ; and the sentiments expressed in Mr. Huskisson’s pam= 
phlet are so directly opposite to his own, as to have induced him to 
take up the pen with no little share of warmth. As a witness, he 
confined himself to an enumeration of facts and circumstances ; as‘a 
writer, he goes farther, and endeavours to deduce conclusions ; in 
which we partly agree with a’ ¥partly dissent from him. We con- 
eur with him in lamenting that the Bullion-Committéee should have 
been so imperfectly acquainted with the course of our trade in 189, 
and that they should have spoken of the depreciation of our moncy 
m a way that was calculated to lead the public to impute to excess 
of paper that which has arisen from excess of taxation; but he is 
misinformed in the statement that thé price of commodities has risen 
on the Continent of Europe, of late years, in the same way as here : 
me France, at least at a distance from the metropolis, we believ® that 

bis has by no imeaus beem the case. A. comparison of the present 


prices 
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Art. 37. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable George Rose, M.P. Vice 
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prices in France with Arthur Young’s naaante out twenty three > 
years ago, will shew that, in many places, ‘money goes farther now 
than it did then. — In expatiating on the increase of our national 
opulence, Mr. Lyne seems to us to consider, with many other worthy 
people, a rise in,the price of commodities as a token of the augments 
ation of our wealth; and he falls into an error of nearly the same 
kind, in alleging that the circumstance of notes and guineas being: of 
equal value, in our market, affords a proof that the notes are not 
depreciated: but he seems to forget that this equality may be produced 
by the positive agency of law. He explains with great propedey 
{fe 25-) the mixed character of the foreign trade of Portugal, which, 
agin our own case, creates with some countries a balance against her 3 
2 balance which she pays by bills on other countries, who in their 
turn have regularly fallen in debt to her. This, though Mr. Lyne_ 
has not perceived it, forms dan exact counterpart to our own case 
relative to America and the Continent of Europe. ' 
_ After having been very severe on Mr. Huskissor’s opinions, Mr. 
Lyne considers it as due to that gentleman to bear testimony to the 
purity of his motives. A perusal of this pamphlet did not in the 
least impress us with the idea of personality towards Mr. Huskisson : 
but it proved that Mr. Lyne felt very sore at the passage in the 
Report, which describes the “ evidence of men of practical detail as F 
vague and unsatisfactory.” Lo. | 
Art. 38. 4 Letter toa Member of Parliament, occasioned by the Pub- 
lication of the Report from the Select Committee on the high 
price of Gold Bullion. By Jasper Atkinson, Esq. vo, pp. 104 
3s. Gd, Stockdale jun. 
We think that Mr. Atkinson’s letter forms one of the best pam- 
mae which have appeared on the side adverse to the Committee. 
e creates a. favourable prepossession by declaring that, though he is 
the opponent of any pésitive order for the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments during war, he will earnestly deprecate any delay im regard to 
the adoption of that measure after the arrival of peace. Among his 
chief arguments we may specify the following-: 1st, that the Com- 
mittee assert in their report too absolutely that bullion is not scarce ; 
2d, that the fall in our exchange is owing not to depreciation of our 
paper, but to the amount of our foreign expenditure; 9d, that the 
depreciation of Irish bank-paper in 1r04, declared by the Committee 
to resemble the present case, is wholly unlike it ; 4th, that the increase 
of Country-bank and Bank of England paper does not go hand in hands 
asthe Committee imagine, but that the augmentation of the former 
basa powerful tendency in expelling the latter from country districts ; 
sth, that the Committee have acted very inadvertently in using such 
positive language, when ascribing the increased price of commodities 
to the influence of our paper-money. We may add to these observ- 
ations that Mr. Atkinson seems adequately impressed with a sense of 
the evils of war; an opinion which we are induced to notice, becavse 
several of our mercantile pamphleteers have most absurdly imagined 
that our commerce gains by a continuance of hostilities. 


_ Ast. 39. Remarks on the present State of Public Credit ; and the Con- 
sequences likely to result from the Decease of Mr. A. Goldenit 
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and Sir F. Baring ; in a Letterto W. Manning, Esq. M,P,, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank. By Erinaceus, 8vo. pp. 43. 266 
adr ; J : 
his pamphlet is the production of a writer who represents hime 
self as waiting, day after day, for the appearance of a publication on 
the subject from some individual of experience in financial affairs, and 
as finally induced to address’ Mr. Manning from respect for -hig 
thorough acquaintance with our commercial interests. ‘The name of 
Manning has long been familiar.to us in the catalogue both of our mere 
chants and of the members of our legislature: but the regard with 
which we are disposed to considcr it would not be ingreased by sup- 
posing it to convey a sanction to the present publication, since the 
writer seems to have scareely any object in view but to pour invective 
on those who have come forwards in support of the Bullion-Committee, 
Such epithets as ¢ malignant, venal, sordid,’ and even worse, are 
dealt out (p. 14, 15. 18. 47.) with an unsparing hand: but even 
the persons who are the objects of them are likely to be disarmed of 
angry feelings, on making the discovery that these high-squnding 
words are adopted chiefly as a vehicle for flowing declamation.. Of 
the extent of the writer’s knowlege in matters of trade, some idea 
may be formed from his adherence (p, 22.) to the old mercantile no- 
tion of computing the amount of our gains by the balance of sur 
Custom-house books. So little does he know of the nature of loans; 
that he considers the houses of Baring and Goldsmid as having made 
a monopoly of them; or, to borrow one of his characteristicjex pressions, 
¢ a monstrous and unparalleled monopoly:’ yet, after having applied 
such pithy epithets as these to the transactions of the Goldsmids, .he 
seems to perceive no inconsistency in launching out into a long enco- 
nium on the unfortunate brothers ; so long, indeed, as to make: the 


seader think that to eulogize their memory was one of the principal 
objects of the publication. 


Art. 40. Doubts as to the Expediency of adopting the Recommendations of 

* Bullion-Committee. By John Fonblanque, Esg. 8vo. 2%. 

yhapple. 

If ues not, this Mr. Fonblanque is the gentleman of that 
name who is known at the.bar, and his pamphlet discovers moré 
knowlege of law than of trade. He falls, in the latter respect, into 
several errors; such as (p. 16,) that the resumption of cash-payments 
would make bullion scarce’; and (p. 18.) that foreigners would seize 
the opportunity of converting their stock into cash and exporting it. 
Tf he willtravel through Mr. Blake’s pamphlet on Exchange (see the 


first article of this Review,) and revolve in his mind the various effects 


of the opinion adopted (p.28.) by himself, that the balance of 
demands in course of payment from one cquntry to another is the great 
regulator of exchange, he will find it possible to divest himself of this 
alarm which at present haunts his imagination. With the’ view of 
preventing the recurrence of the mischiefs which have befallen us of 
ate, as well as in 1793, he proposes to subject the Bank of England 
and our country-banks to several regulations: these suggestions 
seem all very fair and well meant: but we are auch resolute advocates for: 
unrestrained freedom in all commercial transactions, that we'can agree 


with 


Lo. 
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with him in only one point, namely, in the propriety of abolishing the 
limitation of the number of partners in a country-bank ; the law at 
present prohibiting the union of more than six names in any other 
banking concern in South Britain than the Bank of England. The 
‘chief merit of this little tract seems to us to consist in its legal 
definitions. © . : ‘ 


Ast. 41. Reflections on the Report of the Bullion-Commitice ; in a Letter 
addressed to a Member of Parliament. ‘To which are subjoined 
some Strictures on Country-Banks, By Joseph Bradney, Esq, 
$vo. 15. Printed at Bath. P 

Mr. Bradtey, who was formerly a London merchant, but has long 
retired to Bath, represents himself as stimulated by the extraordinary 
doctrines in the Report of the Bullion-Committee to take up the pen 
on the subjects which formerly occupied him. We cannot, however, 


Lo. 


compliment him highly on the fruit of his labours, and must dissent © 


from several of his opinions; particularly when (p. 20.) he goes so far 
as to think that the Bank-restriction isan advisable measure, without 
much reference to the necessity of the case ; and when he expresses 
(p.18.) hia coincidence in the old notion that farmers are enabled by 
country-banks to make a.monopoly of their produce :—neither can we 
concur in his hostility (p. 22.) to country-banksin general; and ine 


deed the chief point on which we seem to agree is the opinion (p. 16.). 


that the price of gold bullion is the test of the value of bank-notes. 
Art. 42. 4a Examination of the Preface to a Pamphlet, entitled “ The 


uestion concerning the Depreciation of our Currency stated and 
examined, by W. Huskisson, Esq M.P.” 8vo. 18. Richardson: 
The writer of this little tract complains that the Jeading members 
of the Bullion-Committee set out with preconceived doctrines, to 
which they pertinaciously adhered in despite of the evidence adduced 
before them. He is very desirous of making Mr. Huskisson the object 
of sarcasm, in respect both to his retiring from office, and to the 
Jabour which he has bestowed in rendering his pamphlet acceptable 
to the public ; insinuating that Mr. H_ is by no means so indifferent, 
as he professes, to the acquisition of literary fame. 


Art. 43. Phocion’s Opinions on the Public Funds, on the Circulating 
Medium, and on the Situation of the United Kingdom at this 
critical juncture. 8vo. 18. Crosby and Co. 

We have here a very quaint, and: in some respects an obscure pete 
formance. Its principal tenets are, 1st, that the issue of bank-notes 
has not proved an evil to any one class of society ; 2d, that it has not 
added to the price of commedities; and 3d, that the present embar- 


_ Fassments in the mercantile world are not owing to that cause. Short 


as this pamphlet is, it would be a difficult task to analyze its course 
of reasoning ;_ and we shall content ourselves with remarking that the 
euthor 18 an enemy to all restrictions on trade, as well as to the pro- 
secution of contmental warfare: but that he perplexes these and 
some other tolerably just opinions by such absurd expressions as 
‘the conductment of the war,’ and ‘the public funds were, before 


the appointment of the Bullion-Commi 
height,’ &c. Kc. ommittee, at a most confidential 
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Art.44. 4 short Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion 3 with an 
_ Attempt to shew that Bank Notes are not deprsciated. 8vo. 

pp. 81. 4s. Cadell and Davies. 1811. | wre 
. We were in hopes, from the title of this pamphlet, that it was one 
of those explanations of practical detail which are such great desider- 
ata to the speculative inquirer ; and our expectations were strength- 
ened on being informed by the author fp. 14.) that his life has 
been passed in business, and that he had tesided at Lisbon during the’ 
long period from 1776 to 1801. As we proceeded, however, we’ 
found much less of explanation than of argument ; a kind of writing 
into which:practical men are apt to fall, without being aware that 
their habits form a very imperfect preparation for it. We have often 
wished that writers of this class debut bear in mind the judicious 
recommendation of the German physician Hiifeland, professor of me- 
dicing at Gottingen, who was accustomed to entreat his patients, 
when they transmitted him a case, to confine themselves to dry facts, 
and by all means to desist from reasoning on them. The author of 
this tract, after having given us a few facts, or rather opinions, in 
regard to the annual amount of former importations of gold into 
Europe, proceeds to infer, from the diminution in their quantity, 
joined to a progressive increase in the consumption of gold, that an 
actual scarcity of that metal prevails. He contends most stoutly 
against the existence of a depreciation of our paper, and’ mentions 
(p. 48.) that the allegation might be founded with as much justice 
on the rise in the price of lead or tin, as on that iy the price of bul- 
lion ; while, on the other hand, it would be equally fair to argue 
from the fall in the price of coffee, cotton, sugar, aid other articles, 
that money had augmented in.value. He will find, however, that, 
during the last twenty years, many more articles have risen*than fal 
len in price ; and had he ventured alittle farther into the depths of po- 
litical economy,-he might have arrived at a comprehensive rule to 
guide his calculations and inferences : we mean, he would have dis- 
covered that the natural tendency of things is to become cheaper as 
society advances, and that enhancement Is produced by taxation. He 
mentions having read Dr. Smith in his younger days, and charges that 
profound thinker with error, (p 52.) with as little scruple as if he him- 
self had made the point in question the subject of meditation for years. 
We are led to advert to this circumstance, not by any undue confi- 
dence in the general tone of this author’s composition, but as an ex- 
ample of the levity with which men, who bestow only a few weeks 
on the preparation of a pamphlet, are disposed to question the accu- 
racy of opinions, the formation of which required the labour of half 
a man’s life. eee 

While we agree with the author that the supplies of gold have long 
been in a course of diminution, and that the relative value of gold to 
silver has increas¢d, we cannot admit this as a solution of our present 
moncy-difhicultics. Such a cause might account for a general scarcity 
of gold, but it affords no reason for concluding that gold should be 
more scarce in this island than on the Continent. Nowit is pretty 
clear from the documents appended: to the Bullion-Report, that 


the scarcity on the Continent has been very little, while here it has 


3 ; been 
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been very great. Other parts, however, of this pamphlet, we aré 
disposed to regard with more attention, particularly the suggestion, 
>. §&. respecting a new coinage. The author, like Mr. Mushet, (see 
Rev. for October Jast,) is desirous of coining our precious metals 
into denominations of weight, (for example, gold into quarter ounces) 
with the view of getting. rid of the perplexing distinctions of mint- 
price and market-price ; as well as in the hope of lessening the mise 
chievous practice of melting our coin into the shape of bullion 
for sale. | 

The chief object. of this tract is to oppose the recommendation 
of the Bullion-Committee in regard to a compulsory resumption of 
cash-payments. We also-are of a similar opinion, but on differest 
grounds. This author founds his resistance on the scarcity which 
be believes to exist in gold ; we, on the unfavourable course of our 
trade with the Continent, and even with America, in consequence 
of the operation of our Orders in Council.— One of the chief ob- 
jections to the pamphlet is, that it takes no notice of the influence 
of trade on the course of exchange. | Pe 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


In reference to a question in our last Number, p. 398, quoted 
from the Barrister’s “ Hints,’? Amicus refers us to the story of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, in Luke xviii. o—14.: but had he read 
that passage with adequate attention, we think that he would not 
have classed the Pharisee among ‘“ the holiest of men,”? nor the 
Publican among * the worst of sinners.” The former, so far from 
displaying the genuine properties of holiness, values himself on the 
score of having fasted and paid tithes ; while the latter, by the con- 
trite manner in which he makes confession of himself as a sinner, 
manifests that godly sorrow which is a sure symptom of inherent - 
virtue: for when the principle of virtue is extinguished, as in *¢ the 
worst of sinnérs,” they do not in the language of penitence pray for | 
mercy. Moy} 
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Dr. Craufurd’s communication is received, 





Wer. Lockie’s work is not forgotten. 





To P.W.T., et Loc genus omne, we always decline to give admit 
sion. 
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: *,* The Appenpix tothe last volume of the Review is published 
with this Number, and contains accounts of a variety of interesting 
‘Fore1Gn books ; with the General Title, Table of Contents, and | dade, 


for the volume. 
| "Baia? | 
Trot » pp io, 29,35, 40, $3, bo, b1, 106, 10p. 








